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Executive Summary 


This evaluation report presents implementation and impact findings to date regarding the 
Striving Readers grant as implemented by the Springfield and Chicopee Public School Districts. 
Any questions regarding this final report should be directed to the Office of Elementary and 
Secondary Education (OESE) at the U.S. Department of Education. 


There were 25,213 students enrolled in Springfield and 7,845 in Chicopee in the 2010—11 school 
year. The districts differed in terms of student demographics as well as in size. In Springfield, 
88% to 92% of the students were designated as minority in the participating schools as compared 
to 25% to 35% in Chicopee. Over three-quarters of the students in Springfield were also eligible 
for free or reduced lunch (80% to 84%) as compared to approximately one half in Chicopee 
(44% to 51%). District accountability data trends demonstrate the need for student literacy 
support. The Striving Readers grant requires the implementation of both targeted and whole- 
school literacy interventions. In collaboration with developers, five high schools within 
Springfield and Chicopee—three in Springfield and two in Chicopee—are implementing two 
targeted interventions to promote the reading skills of struggling readers as well as a whole- 


school intervention designed to promote content literacy throughout the student population. 


The targeted interventions are: (1) READ 180 Enterprise Edition (Scholastic, Inc.) and (2) 
Strategic Instruction Model (SIM) Xtreme Reading (University of Kansas, Center for Research 
on Learning). Both targeted interventions were to be provided as a supplement to the regular 
English Language Arts curriculum in the participating schools. The whole-school intervention is 
the Strategic Instruction Model Content Enhancement Routines for Teachers (SIM-CERT), which 
is a part of the University of Kansas’s Content Literacy Continuum (University of Kansas, Center 


for Research on Learning). 
Implementation 


The evaluation of the Springfield-Chicopee’s Striving Readers Program implementation focused 


on the extent to which the intensive targeted and school-wide interventions were implemented 
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on-model and also sought to describe the general context of implementation for the interpretation 
of outcomes. For this study, the extent to which an intervention was “on-model” was the extent 
to which the intervention was implemented according to the developers’ and districts’ 
specifications and plans. Each intervention encompassed both specifications related to 
classroom model implementation (e.g., use of instructional practices) and specifications related 
to the necessary inputs for achieving an appropriate level of classroom implementation (e.g., 
professional development training for teachers). Implementation levels characterize the 
complexity of the context in a meaningful and understandable way. In addition, defining levels 
of implementation provides a way to gauge the magnitude of an identified influence on study 
outcomes. Implementation of all interventions was evaluated within and across years. The 
implementation study entailed assigning ratings for adequacy based on the presence of observed 
and reported model components. Additional data sources (e.g., documents, interviews, surveys) 
provided a broad picture of the context of study implementation. Additional data sources (e.g., 
documents, interviews, surveys) provided a broad picture of the context of study 


implementation. 


Targeted Interventions: Inputs, Classroom Model, and Context 


In Year 5, a total of 15 teachers implemented the program: five READ 180 teachers, five 
Xtreme Reading teachers, and five Control classroom teachers. The same numbers of 
teachers implemented the program in Years 1-4, with the exception of an additional co- 
teacher in one READ 180 classroom in Year 1. Random assignment was employed to help 
ensure that teacher quality would be as equally distributed among the conditions as possible. 
In the final years, the district replaced ninth-grade intervention teachers with those teaching 
the intervention in the upper grades (non-RCT grades). Across the five years of 
implementation, a total of 14 teachers have taught READ 180, 11 have taught Xtreme 
Reading, and 9 have been designated as control classroom teachers. Of the 34 total in the 
study, 6 taught for all grant years, while 17 taught for only one year of the grant 
implementation. The majority of the 17 teachers leaving the study after one year did so in 


the first and second year of grant implementation, 8 and 6, respectively. 
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Overall, teacher turnover among READ 180 teachers was higher than those for Xtreme 
Reading (9 and 7 teachers, respectively). Rates of teacher attrition were higher in the three 
Springfield schools for both interventions. It is important to note that the interventions were 


not equivalent, and therefore their ratings should not be compared. 
READ 180: Implementation Ratings 


The summary of input ratings for READ 180 model implementation is presented by teacher, 
over time, in the Exhibit 1. For the inputs, all READ 180 teachers received aggregate ratings of 
adequate or high in Year 5, indicating that the professional development, materials, and 


classroom structure required for implementation had been provided for the majority of teachers. 


Exhibit 1. Summary READ 180 input ratings Years 1-5 (n = 14) 


Teacher Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 

1 Adequate -- -- -- -- 

2 Moderate -- -- -- == 

3 Moderate -- -- -- == 

4 Adequate Adequate -- -- -- 

5 Adequate -- -- -- -- 

6 Adequate -- Adequate Adequate -- 

7 -- Adequate Adequate Adequate Adequate 
8 -- Adequate -- -- -- 

9 -- Moderate -- -- -- 

10 -- Adequate -- -- -- 

11 -- -- Moderate Adequate Adequate 
12 -- -- Moderate Moderate Adequate 
13 -- -- Moderate Adequate Adequate 
14 -- -- -- -- Adequate 


Note. Implementation levels were defined as: | = No evidence (0—24%); 2 = Low (25-49%); 3 = Moderate (50— 
74%; and 4 = Adequate or High (75—100%). 


Only because the ratings were aggregated for professional development, materials, and 
classroom structure did one of the teachers, new to READ 180, receive an adequate rating as 
this teacher had not received all of the professional development. All teachers indicated they 
had enough teacher materials and were provided with the required 90-minute daily class 
period. Input scores increased from prior years when fewer teachers received moderate 


scores. 
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The summary of classroom ratings for READ 180 model implementation is presented by 
teacher, over time, in Exhibit 2. For the classroom model, four of the five READ 180 
teachers received aggregate ratings of adequate or high in Year 5, indicating fidelity of 
implementation as defined was achieved. The remaining READ 180 teacher (one of the five) 
was implementing with a low level of fidelity. Overall, ratings for classroom fidelity 


increased in Year 5.! 


Exhibit 2. Summary READ 180 classroom model ratings Years 1—5 (n = 14) 


Teacher Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
1 Adequate -- -- -- -- 
2 Adequate -- -- -- -- 
3 No evidence -- -- -- -- 
4 Adequate Low -- -- -- 
5 No evidence -- -- -- -- 
6 Low -- Low Adequate -- 
7 -- Moderate Adequate Adequate Adequate 
8 -- Adequate -- -- -- 
9 -- Moderate -- -- -- 
10 -- Adequate -- -- -- 
11 -- -- Moderate Moderate Adequate 
12 -- -- Moderate Moderate Adequate 
13 -- -- Moderate Moderate Adequate 
14 -- -- -- Low 


Note. Implementation levels were defined as: 1 = No evidence (0—24%); 2 = Low (25-49%); 3 = Moderate (50— 
74%; and 4 = Adequate or High (75—100%). 

Patterns over time were difficult to discern because, with the exception of one teacher, 
different teachers implemented in Years 1 and 2 as compared to Years 3 and 4. However, 
ratings remained consistent over time despite teacher turnover in Years 1 and 2, likely due to 
the district decision to replace these teachers with those experienced in teaching the 
intervention in the upper grades when new hires and random assignment were not possible. 
Teachers who continued teaching READ 180 over time had higher classroom 

implementation ratings over time. Four of the five READ 180 teachers had implemented the 
intervention in the prior year; one of the four teachers with the highest ratings had taught 


READ 180 longest (four years as compared to three years for the remaining three teachers). 


' Overall, ratings for classroom fidelity remained the same in Year 4 as compared to Year 3 with the exception of one 
teacher (a rating of low changed to a rating of high). In both Years 3 and 4, teachers received moderate scores rather than 
adequate because they were observed to be behind schedule as per the pacing calendar and did not devote the full 90 
minute class period to READ 180 instruction. 
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Xtreme Reading: Implementation Ratings 


The summary of input ratings for the Xtreme Reading model implementation is presented by 
teacher, over time, in Exhibit 3. For the inputs, all Xtreme Reading teachers received aggregate 
ratings of adequate or high in Year 5, with the exception of one teacher.” The teacher with a 


rating of moderate for implementation was new to teaching Xtreme Reading for this grade level. 


Exhibit 3. Summary Xtreme Reading input ratings Years 1-4 (n = 11) 


Teacher Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
1 Adequate -- -- -- -- 
2 Adequate -- -- Adequate -- 
3 Adequate Moderate Adequate Adequate Adequate 
4 Moderate Moderate Adequate Adequate Adequate 
5 Adequate -- -- -- -- 
6 -- Low Adequate Adequate Adequate 
7 -- Adequate Adequate - = 
8 -- Adequate -- -- -- 
9 -- -- Adequate Adequate -- 
10 -- -- -- -- Adequate 
11 -- -- -- -- Moderate 


Note. Implementation levels were defined as: | = No evidence (O—24%); 2 = Low (2549 %); 3 = Moderate (50— 
74%; and 4 = Adequate or High (75—100%). 


No professional development was required because the two replaced teachers in Year 5 had been 
teaching in the upper grades. The lower rating for one of the teachers was due to lower ratings 
for materials received. The summary of classroom ratings of Xtreme Reading model 


implementation is presented by teacher, over time, in Exhibit 4. 


> For the inputs, all Xtreme Reading teachers received ratings of adequate or high in Year 4, as in Year 3. Ratings were lower in 
Year 2 (two teachers with moderate ratings and one teacher with a low rating), primarily due to the teacher-reported lack of 
receipt of all instructional materials and, for one teacher, insufficient provision of professional development. 
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Exhibit 4. Summary Xtreme Reading classroom ratings Years 1-4 (n = 11) 


Teacher Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
1 Adequate -- -- -- -- 
2 Adequate -- -- Adequate -- 
3 Adequate Moderate Low No evidence Moderate 
4 Moderate Moderate Moderate Moderate Moderate 
5 No evidence -- -- -- -- 
6 -- Low Adequate Adequate Adequate 
7 -- Low Adequate -- -- 
8 -- Low -- -- -- 
9 -- -- Moderate Moderate -- 
10 -- -- -- -- Adequate 
11 -- -- -- -- Moderate 


Note. Implementation levels were defined as: 1 = No evidence (0—24%); 2 = Low (25-49%); 3 = Moderate (50— 
74%; and 4 = Adequate or High (75—100%). 

For the classroom model, two of the five Xtreme Reading teachers received aggregate ratings of 
adequate or high in Year 5 (same as in Year 4) indicating fidelity of implementation as defined 
was achieved. Three of the five Xtreme Reading teachers were implementing with moderate 


fidelity.’ Overall, ratings for classroom fidelity increased in Year 5. 


With the exception of one of the four returning Year 4 teachers, all had the same ratings for 
Years 3 and 4. Implementation results over time are difficult to interpret due to teacher turnover 
in Years 1, 2, and 5. Only three of the five teachers from Year 4 returned (the two teachers 
replacing Year 4 teachers in Year 5 had taught in the upper grades). The moderate or adequate 
aggregate ratings across time were largely due to the districts’ decision to replace teachers who 
were leaving with teachers who had previously taught the intervention in the upper grades. 
However, one of the two longer-term teachers had only ratings of moderate and the ratings were 


generally inconsistent for this teacher over time. 


3 The moderate ratings for the two teachers in Year 4 were the result of these teachers being behind schedule as per the pacing 
calendar and not implementing core instructional strategies as defined. The teacher rated as having no evidence in Year 4 was 
not observed to be implementing Xtreme Reading content or instructional strategies. 
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Whole-School Intervention: Inputs, Classroom Model, and Context 

SIM-CERT 

The districts’ training goals were set at 125 per year (25 teachers per school) for the SIM-CERT 
whole- school intervention. According to district records of professional development 


attendance, across the five grant years a total of 623 teachers were selected for inclusion in SIM- 


CERT cohorts and received some portion of SIM-CERT training. 


Inputs and context. According to district records across Years | through 5 of SIM-CERT 


implementation, the majority of Chicopee teachers (70%) received the four required days of 
training during the first year of implementation compared to very few of Springfield teachers 
(4%).* District variation was also observed for training rates of teachers in their second year of 
implementing SIM-CERT, with 78% of Chicopee teachers receiving the recommended two days 
of training compared with 46% of Springfield teachers (a slight decrease and increase overall, 
respectively). The timing and structure of the professional development schedule in Springfield 
accounts for the low percentage of adequate ratings for implementation of the professional 


development model. Refer to Exhibit 5 below. 


Exhibit 5. Professional development days required: Percent of teachers receiving 
adequate ratings by district and cohort 


District/ Cohort Training for first year of Training for second year of 
implementation implementation 
Four Days Required Two Days Recommended 
All SPS 4% (n = 14/352) 46% (n = 130/282) 
All CPS 70% (n = 124/178) 78% (n = 112/144) 
Total 26% (n = 138/530) 57% (n = 242/426) 


When adequacy of professional development was assessed by the numbers of teachers 


receiving the content of training rather than by the number of days of training, professional 


4 Springfield was operating on a different professional development training calendar and would only catch up to the 
original rates in the summer following each grant year. 
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development scores were high in both districts. This additional rating has been included 
since Year 3 when districts and developers provided information regarding required content 
and indicated teachers might have received training in all required topics, regardless of how 
many days it took to cover the material. Across districts, the majority of teachers (78%) 


received the training in required content, as illustrated by the following exhibit. 


Exhibit 6. Percentage of teachers who received adequate levels of training in the 
required routines for the first year of implementation 


Receipt of all four core required routines 
(Unit Organizer, Framing, LINCing, Concept Mastery) 


All SPS (n = 272) 74% (n = 202) 
All CPS (n = 132) 86% (n = 113) 
Total (n = 404) 78% (n = 315) 


Over time, the minimum required number of training days set by developers decreased in 
Springfield. Originally, training would present one SIM-CERT routine and give teachers time to 
apply that routine to their course content in collaboration with colleagues from their departments. 
In the later years of the grant in Springfield, this collaborative work time was minimized. In 
Chicopee, the professional development plan, including the number of days, the content taught, 


and content delivery, remained consistent from Years 1—5. 


In Years 2 and 3, the consensus among teachers and administrators was that the support provided 
by the literacy coaches had been instrumental in the classroom-level implementation of SIM- 
CERT. In Years 4 and 5, levels of teacher satisfaction with the training offered and received 
decreased from Years 2 and 3, and reports of satisfaction with coaching support were more 
mixed. District variation in teacher response was evident. The overall reduction in reported 
teacher satisfaction with professional development, in terms of the general amount and quality as 
well as coaching support, appears the result of several interrelated factors: consolidation of 
trainings; transfer of responsibility for trainings from developer to school staff; communication 
and lack of clarity about training requirements; and elimination of after-school training 


workshops in Springfield. Reported rates of teacher satisfaction for coaching in particular varied 
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within Springfield across schools, with lower levels of agreement for one school in particular as 


compared to the others. 


Classroom model and context. Overall, approximately three-fourths teachers reported meeting 
minimum classroom model expectations, consisting of the use of the Unit Organizer and one 
other SIM-CERT routine during the course of the academic year (as indicated initially by 
developers). Across districts, approximately three-fourths of the group of teachers who received 
adequate scores for classroom model fidelity exceeded minimum requirements. These teachers 
implemented the minimum in addition to another routine of their choice during the school year. 
There was a minimal but steady decline over time in the percentage of teachers who reportedly 


met and/or exceeded classroom model requirements. Refer to the following exhibit. 


Exhibit 7. Percentage of teachers who met and exceeded minimum requirements for 


classroom model implementation 


Cohort District Met Minimum Usage Exceeded Minimum Usage 
Requirements Requirements 
Unit Organizer + 1 additional Unit Organizer + 2 or more 
routine additional routines 
All CPS (n = 124) 91 (73%) 58 (64%) 
All SPS (n = 172) 92 (52%) 71 (77%) 
Total (n = 296) 183 (62%) 129 (71%) 


Across all years and cohorts, evidence of district variation was observed. A greater percentage 
of Chicopee teachers met and exceeded classroom model specifications than Springfield teachers 


in Years 2 through 5, but not in Year 5. 
Impact 


The evaluation of the Springfield-Chicopee’s Striving Readers Program had the primary goal 
of rigorously assessing the effectiveness of the interventions as implemented on reading 
achievement. The most rigorous design, a randomized controlled trial (RCT), was 
implemented for the targeted interventions to address the counterfactual (i.e., what would 


happen in the absence of treatment). Because such a design was not feasible to assess the 
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impact of the whole-school intervention, an interrupted time series (ITS) analysis of 
secondary data was proposed. In addition, comparison schools were included in the ITS 
analysis to more fully address the counterfactual. The primary outcome for the analysis of 
targeted student impacts is the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test, version 4 (SDRT-4), and 
the Massachusetts Comprehensive Assessment System (MCAS) English Language Arts was 


used for assessing whole-school impact. 


Targeted Interventions Impacts 


Eligible, incoming, ninth-grade students were randomly assigned to one of three conditions: 
Control, READ 180, or Xtreme Reading. Each of the treatment group impact estimates—for 
READ 180 and Xtreme Reading—was assessed in comparison to the control group. Because 
students were randomly assigned to intervention groups, students were the primary unit of 
analysis. To answer the primary research question regarding the effectiveness of the 
interventions and to provide estimates of their “true” effects on reading achievement, average 
reading achievement scores of students in each of the two interventions were compared to the 


scores of students in control group classrooms, pooled across sites and study years. 


Using criteria outlined by What Works Clearinghouse (WWC) for assessing the rigor of 
designs and analysis, baseline or pretest scores were assessed to identify pre-treatment 
differences among the groups. No significant baseline or pretest differences were observed. 
In addition, the numbers of “actual” exclusions were examined to identify differential 
attrition between groups (i.e., these exclusions would have been noted at the time of 
screening and assignment review but were not available to evaluators until late fall). No 


differences in attrition estimates among treatment groups were greater than 20%. 


Patterns generally remained the same with the addition of Cohort 5 (Year 5) as in the past for 
baseline and outcome scores. No significant effects were observed for Xtreme Reading as 
compared to the control group. Significant effects were observed for READ180 as compared 
to the control group. READ 180 students scored significantly higher as compared to control 
students (1.5 points on average unadjusted NCE and 2.39 adjusted NCE), representing an 


effect size of .11. Although the unadjusted mean represents the true difference between 
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groups in this random assignment study, adjusted means were calculated in the event random 
assignment did not yield equivalent groups due to the smaller sample sizes. The mean scores 
at post-test, though higher than at pretest, represent less than grade level performance 


(approximately between a fifth and sixth grade reading level). 
Targeted Interventions Impact and Classroom Implementation 


The goal of the targeted implementation study was to inform the interpretation of impact 
findings by describing the context in which the interventions were implemented. More 
specifically, implementation levels were established to characterize the context and its 
complexity and, as a result, to provide a gauge by which to judge any observed effects 
relative to the context. Therefore, the following analysis describing the relationship between 
classroom level implementation and impact scores was purely exploratory and not intended 


to predict the impact of the interventions.° 
READ 180 Classroom Implementation and Impact 


The comparison of classroom implementation and impact results for READ 180 is included 
in Exhibit 8 below. This exhibit illustrates that in schools where classroom implementation 
levels were observed to be moderate and high (as coded by color) the average reading scores 
of READ 180 students were higher relative to students in the control group (the difference 


represented on the Y axis in reading achievement scores or SDRT-4 NCEs). 


> The hypothesis that higher levels of implementation would be related to higher levels of observed impact was not 
empirically tested; analyses were purely illustrative. As described in the Enhanced Reading Opportunities Study, such 
analyses: “...are not able to establish causal links between these aspects of implementation and variation in program 
impacts across sites, because school characteristics and other implementation factors may confound the association 
between...impacts and the implementation factors included in the exploratory analysis” (Corrin, et al., 2008). 
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Exhibit 8. Impact of READ 180 by level of classroom implementation (Years 1-5) 
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Note. Averages were calculated weighted by the total number of items across years. Implementation levels: 
No evidence (0O—24%), Low (25-49%), Moderate (50-74%), and Adequate or High (75—100%). 


READ 180 implementation levels were assessed in relationship to outcome scores for READ 
180 students, and this relationship visually represented in the exhibit was significant. That is, 
higher levels of READ 180 implementation were associated with higher reading scores. Four 
of the five teachers with the highest classroom ratings had taught this intervention the 
longest, three for three years and one for four years. Results were more consistent over time 
for the majority of teachers especially those implementing at high levels over the entire study 
period. On average, READ 180 student scores were higher at post-test, controlling for pre- 


test scores and other student characteristics than control group student scores, and this 


difference was statistically significant. 
Xtreme Reading Classroom Implementation and Impact 


The comparison of classroom implementation and impact results for the Xtreme Reading 


intervention is included in the exhibit below. 
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Exhibit 9. Impact of Xtreme Reading by level of classroom implementation (Years 1—5) 
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Note. Averages were calculated weighted by the total number of items across years. Implementation levels: 
No evidence (0—24%), Low (25-49%), Moderate (50-74%), and Adequate or High (75—100%). 


This exhibit illustrates that in schools where classroom implementation levels were observed 
to be moderate and high (as coded by color) the average reading scores of Xtreme Reading 
students were higher relative to students in the control group in only two of four schools (the 


difference represented on the Y axis in reading scores or SDRT-4 NCEs). 


The pattern of prior teaching was not as easy to discern for Xtreme Reading; as noted in the 
prior scoring section, one of the two teachers with the lowest overall ratings had been 


implementing since the initial grant year. 


Xtreme Reading implementation levels were assessed in relationship to outcome scores for 
Xtreme Reading students, and this relationship visually represented in the exhibit was not 
significant. That is, higher levels of Xtreme Reading implementation were not associated 
with higher reading achievement scores. On average, the Xtreme Reading student scores 


were approximately the same at post-test, controlling for pre-test scores and other student 
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characteristics than control group student scores; there was not a statistically significant 


difference observed between the two groups. 
Implementation Patterns as Predictor 


Despite the many complications related to implementation, particularly in Year 1 of the 
study, a pattern of medium (i.e., moderate) and high (i.e., adequate) targeted implementation 
levels and higher overall student reading scores was observed. This pattern was more 
pronounced for READ 180 and was significant when assessed in relationship to reading 


SCOres. 


Over time, the targeted teachers had more experience, and the control classroom teachers had 
higher levels of education. As a result of teacher turnover, the backgrounds as compared to 
control classroom teachers changed. Background and experience, in addition to overall 
teaching quality (not directly measured), among other unmeasured factors could have 


influenced and moderated any observed results. 


Although impact estimates were established across years, implementation levels and impact 
results varied by year, which itself has implications and at a minimum requires caution when 
interpreting any of these findings. It is important to note that these cautions should be 
exercised for both interventions, as there were differences in implementation between years 


for both Xtreme Reading and READ 180, including teacher turnover in earlier years. 
Whole-School Intervention Impact 


The impact of the whole-school intervention (SIM-CERT) on student achievement, specifically 
achievement in English language arts (ELA) inclusive of reading, was estimated over time.° A 
quasi-experimental rigorous assessment of the impact utilized a short, interrupted, time-series 
analysis (SITS) inclusive of a comparison group.’ Student achievement trends at the Striving 


Readers high schools were compared to trends at other high schools in Massachusetts serving 


° Outcomes for teachers were not proposed as there were no secondary data available to assess teacher-level outcomes. 
7 Refer to Bloom (2001). Source: http://www.mdrc.org/ 
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similar student populations (see Exhibit 1). Aggregate student achievement scores as measured 
by the state ELA assessment (MCAS ELA, inclusive of reading) were obtained from both 
treatment and comparison schools. Aggregate scores were included for each cohort of 10th- 
grade students from each of the five years pre-treatment (2001—02 through 2005—06) and from 
each of the first four years during the treatment period (2006-07 through 2009-10). 


In summary, the results from the pre-treatment years indicate the treatment and comparison 
schools were well-matched. On average, students’ ELA achievement scores have increased 
by approximately 1 point per grant year, lower than the 2.3 point increase observed prior for 
three years of implementation. However, results from the current SITS analysis indicated the 
five Striving Readers schools were performing similarly to comparable schools in the state— 
in districts not participating in the Striving Readers grant—on the ELA portion of the 
MCAS. In conclusion, although the five Striving Readers schools implementing SIM-CERT 
increased their ELA achievement scores over time, there was no evidence that the increases 


were due to SIM-CERT as similar increases were observed for the comparison schools. 


Any number of similar initiatives may have been implemented in the comparison group 
schools, which could explain a lack of observed impact results (1.e., no significant differences 
between the Striving Readers and non-Striving Readers schools on overall aggregate ELA 
achievement scores).* Comparison schools may have been implementing an intervention or 
curricular changes with equal intensity to affect outcomes. In addition, a lack of observed 
impact results may be a function of a less than ideal sample size combined with less than 
ideal fidelity of implementation across treatment schools (refer to CERT implementation). 
That is, even if implementation was perfectly executed in one or two of the schools, the 
overall effect may not have been strong enough to illustrate differences in comparison to the 


other schools with a small sample size. 


8 Especially in the context of schools in need of improvement and restructuring, this is likely to be the case. However, data 
were not readily available to assess this assumption. 
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Whole-School Impact and Implementation 


A non-experimental assessment of the relationships between SIM-CERT training and 
implementation and school-level achievement scores over time were explored. Student 
achievement scores, as measured by the MCAS ELA, from each cohort of grade 10 students 
assessed in participating high schools were analyzed for the first four years of the treatment 


period (2006-07 through 2009-10). 


Although the previously presented analysis of the impact of the whole-school intervention 
was conducted to assess a causal relationship, if one was present, the following analyses do 
not attempt the same.’ The previous analysis included a well-matched comparison group to 
address the counterfactual (1.e., what would happen in absence of treatment); the analyses 


presented here do not include a comparison group. 


In summary, the results of this descriptive analysis (not implying causation) indicated that 
two of the four measures of SIM-CERT training and implementation levels were predictive 
of ELA achievement between schools. Three of the four SIM-CERT implementation 
variables were not measured in every program year, and therefore a potential association with 
the outcome may be underestimated. However, the results do not imply that higher 
implementation levels caused higher ELA achievement scores. Additional explanations for 
observed results include the possibility that higher performing schools, in terms of ELA 
achievement scores, may be more likely to implement SIM-CERT at higher levels. That is, 
schools performing at higher levels could be doing so as a result of factors unrelated to SIM- 
CERT such as less staff and administrative turnover, potentially resulting in more clearly 


defined leadership and stability as a result. 


Additional results indicated implementation was not a significant predictor of the growth in 
ELA achievement scores in the treatment years, within schools. There was no evidence that 


when an individual school varied in implementation levels over time, ELA achievement 


* It is important to note the limitations of the prior analyses, as already described in the SIM-CERT impact section. 
However, even with a well-matched comparison group included, an assessment of aggregate school-level impacts like 
those reported here would not currently be considered for review by the What Works Clearinghouse (WWC). 
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scores were better in the years when implementation occurred at higher levels. However, 
three of the five schools never met adequate levels of professional development at any point 
over time. Delivering the complete training in the summer following the implementation 
school year meant that these schools always attempted to “catch up,” and this could explain a 
lack of observed results. Finally, there were a number of other interventions implemented 
school-wide in the treatment schools in Springfield over the course of the Striving Readers, 
making disentangling SIM-CERT results of further difficulty. Although attempts to assess 
the impact of the onset of these interventions versus SIM-CERT did not yield clear results, 
such an outcome could have been the result of an inability to define the onset more clearly 


rather than the mark of no influence at all. 
Overall Summary 


The evaluation of the Springfield-Chicopee’s Striving Readers Program had the primary goal of 
rigorously assessing the effectiveness of the interventions as implemented on reading 
achievement. In addition, implementation studies were included to present a broad picture of the 
overall level of implementation in context and a sense of the variability that may have occurred. 
Differing institutional contexts or constraints influenced the ways in which intervention 
components were implemented. Districts and schools possessed their own unique complexities, 
which may have supported or hindered implementation and, in turn, affected outcomes. Finally, 


implementation analysis indicated barriers faced and addressed throughout the grant period. 


Final results from the implementation of Striving Readers interventions to date in Springfield 
and Chicopee school districts indicated a positive and significant impact on student reading 
achievement of one of the two targeted interventions. The impact of the whole-school 
intervention was not established. Implementation studies also indicated alignment of contextual 


results with outcomes observed. 


The Springfield and Chicopee school districts have overcome many obstacles in the 
development, planning, and implementation of their Striving Readers grant. In particular, two 


dissimilar districts have implemented two targeted interventions (all other SR grantees 
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implemented only one) as well as one whole-school intervention. Implementation studies 
reported barriers in the implementation of the grant in Year | resulting from both contextual and 
contractual factors, which did not necessarily emerge from the intervention models but may have 
resulted from attempts to fit the models as required into this context. Some of the contextual 
factors included: the urban setting, population, and student needs; the various policies of the 
schools and districts addressing scheduling, and administrative issues; and general staffing and 
personnel matters. Contractual complexities specifically referred to the requirements for the 
grant implementation; the monitoring and oversight of the fidelity of implementation; and the 


observance of the rigorous research specifications. 


Given the challenges inherent in creating a successful collaboration between two districts and 
implementing two interventions, it is not surprising that complexities arose that would not 


normally be encountered in a standard literacy program implementation. 


An initial barrier related to the rigorous research requirements, for example, involved the 
cooperation, ability, and willingness of both districts to incorporate a “true” control group to 
address the counterfactual (i.e., what would happen in the absence of treatment). Additional 
challenges involved the need to standardize implementation across two very different district and 
school systems. Intervention plans necessitated consistent tailoring to accommodate rigorous 
research study requirements, and district staff and evaluators spent unanticipated time to ensure 
successful implementation. At the same time, districts faced turnover in lead program staff and 
administrators, challenges related to communication with stakeholders and participants, and 
complications in screening and placing the population of students who were randomly assigned 


to participate in the targeted interventions as well as the tracking of these students over time. 


These difficulties have had some lasting influence but over time the districts have sought to 
address each one as presented in the evaluation reports. Progress was made in overcoming these 
barriers, particularly in Year 2, but also throughout Year 3. Districts implemented each of the 
targeted interventions while maintaining the integrity of the randomized controlled trial design 
and assignment to the best of their ability and repeatedly demonstrated their commitment to 


ensuring the success of the grant. District staff collaborated fully with evaluators in all phases 
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of the evaluation. Their serious consideration of any potential positive or negative influences on 
study outcomes as well as “full disclosure” has been commendable. Such diligence ensures that 
these final study results has produced information that can be used by policymakers, district 
administrators, and school staff to make confident choices regarding effective literacy 


interventions for their students. 
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I. Introduction and Study Background 


This report presents implementation and impact findings to date based on district documentation 
and data gathered by The Education Alliance regarding the Striving Readers grant as 
implemented by the Springfield and Chicopee Public School Districts. Any questions regarding 
this final report should be directed to the Office of Elementary and Secondary Education (OESE) 
at the U.S. Department of Education. 


The Striving Readers grant requires the implementation of both targeted and whole-school 
literacy interventions. In the Springfield and Chicopee Public School Districts, five high schools 
(three in Springfield and two in Chicopee) in collaboration with developers are implementing 
two targeted interventions—both developed using scientifically based research to promote the 
reading skills of struggling readers—as well as a whole-school intervention developed to 


promote reading skills throughout the student population. 


The targeted interventions are: (1) READ 180 Enterprise Edition (Scholastic, Inc.) and (2) 
Strategic Instruction Model (SIM) Xtreme Reading (University of Kansas, Center for Research 
on Learning). Both targeted interventions have been provided as a supplement to the regular 
English Language Arts curriculum in the participating schools. The whole-school intervention is 
the Strategic Instruction Model Content Enhancement Routines for Teachers (SIM-CERT), which 
along with Xtreme Reading is a part of the University of Kansas’s Content Literacy Continuum 


(University of Kansas, Center for Research on Learning). 


The U.S. Department of Education (ED) and its contracted Striving Readers technical assistance 
provider, Abt Associates, have made significant contributions to this report as has the Striving 
Readers district implementation team (SR district team) in its dedication to providing accurate 


information and documentation about implementation. 
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II. District Context 


Located in western Massachusetts, the mid-sized city of Springfield was a community of 
152,082 people at the onset of this grant (U.S. Census, 2006). Twenty-nine percent of 
Springfield’s population comprised children under the age of 18. Approximately 23% of the 
overall population and more than 75% of all public school students in Springfield lived in 
households at or below the poverty line.'® Chicopee is a neighboring community of Springfield. 
At the onset of the grant, Chicopee had 23,117 households, and 23% percent of the population 
comprised children under the age of 18. The median household income was $35,672, and 


approximately 12% of the overall population lived below the poverty line (U.S. Census, 2006). 
Characteristics of Districts and Student Population 


Springfield Public Schools enrolled approximately 25,213 students in the 2010-11 school year 
(MADOE, 2011)."' Springfield is the second largest school system and one of the lowest 
performing school districts in the state. A Title I District, Springfield has four high schools, 
three of which are participating in the Striving Readers Program.” Although the three high 
schools—High School of Commerce, Putnam Vocational-Technical High School, and the 
Springfield High School of Science and Technology (SciTech)—are non-Title I schools by 
designation, they qualify as eligible to receive Title 1 funds (MADOE, 2010).’* Additionally, all 
three high schools participate in the Metropolitan Council for Educational Opportunity 
(METCO), a state-funded program designed to address racial imbalances by busing children 
from urban to suburban areas (METCO, n.d.). A state-appointed financial control board has 


governed Springfield’s public schools as well as the City of Springfield. The financial 


'° Local poverty statistics obtained from a district document downloaded from www.sps.springfield.ma.us, November 7, 2007 to 
reflect status prior to grant implementation. 

'! Data were obtained from the Massachusetts Department of Education’s District Profiles database, http://profiles.doe.mass.edu/, 
March 2011. 

'? This does not include the numerous alternative secondary schools and private secondary schools located in Springfield. 

'3 This is true of Chicopee High Schools as well. Eligibility relies upon what one Striving Readers program manager referred to 
as a “calculation of preponderance”; although the number of students registered for free/reduced lunch does not necessarily 
reflect a percentage that warrants Title I status, the preponderance of other factors (most notably, the Title I status of all middle 
schools) indicates that the number of known free/reduced lunches is lower than the number of students qualifying. 
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difficulties the city and district have faced, in addition to past teacher contract difficulties, have 


contributed to significant losses of teachers, other personnel, and services to the public schools. 


Chicopee has two high schools, both of which are participating in the Striving Readers Program. 
Like Springfield, Chicopee is a Title I District with its two high schools eligible to receive Title I 
funds. Chicopee also participates in the METCO program. Chicopee Public Schools enrolled 
7,875 students in the 2010—11 school year (MADOE, 2011). 


Descriptive information for every high school participating in the Striving Readers Program for 


Year 5 is presented in Exhibit 10. 


Exhibit 10. Characteristics of participating schools (2010-11) “* 


Characteristics Chicopee Schools Springfield Schools State 


CHS CCHS Putnam SciTech Commerce 


% % % % % % 
Non-White 2) 25 88 89 92 32 
First Language Not English 15 11 28 31 33 16 
Limited English Proficient (LEP) 3 3 10 14 21 7 
Low Income 51 44 80 84 81 34 
Special Education 14 16 24 23 29 17 
Total Number of Students 1209 1454 1545 1267 1286 - 


Source: Massachusetts Department of Education. School/District Profiles. Retrieved March 2011 from 
http://profiles.doe.mass.edu/ 


Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP) Status 


The five Springfield and Chicopee high schools operate in a high-stakes climate with strict, state- 
mandated graduation requirements. As required by the federal No Child Left Behind Act 
(NCLB), all schools and districts are expected to meet or exceed specific student performance 
standards in English Language Arts/Reading (ELA) by the year 2014. In order to monitor 


progress toward set performance goals, state departments of education issue adequate yearly 


'4 The characteristics of the participating schools were similar to those reported for the prior implementation years (2006-07, 
2007-08, and 2008-09). Refer to prior reports posted on ed.gov. 
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progress (AYP) determinations. District accountability data trends demonstrate the need for 
literacy support for both middle school and high school students. Exhibit 11 depicts the 
performance history of the Springfield and Chicopee districts in ELA by providing a snapshot of 
AYP status for the year of the grant application and for the subsequent years of implementation 


of the Striving Readers Program to date (2006-10). 


Exhibit 11. AYP determination for ELA by district (2006-10) 


Chicopee Springfield 
2006 = 2007 2008 2009 2010 2006 2007 2008 2009 2010 


Grades 6—8 
A Not Met Not Met Not Not Not Not Not Not 
ggregate met AYP met AYP met met met met met met 
Sis Not Not Not Not Not Not Not Not Not Not 
Beer Oup met met met met met met met met met met 

Grades 9—12 


Aggregate Not Met Met Met Not Not Not Not Not Not 

met AYP AYP AYP met met met met met met 
Not Not Not Not Not Not Not Not Not Not 
met met met met met met met met met met 


Subgroup 


Source: Massachusetts Department of Education. School/District Profiles. Retrieved March 2011 from 
http://profiles.doe.mass.edu/ 


In Chicopee, at the high school level, aggregate scores met AYP criteria for three years, but 

subgroups continued to lag behind. Chicopee schools were designated as “Improvement Year 2” 
after three consecutive years of not making AYP requirements for subgroups. In such cases, the 
Massachusetts accountability system requires that the schools offer parents the option of sending 


their child to another school within the district that has made AYP, if space is available. 


In Springfield, AYP benchmarks have not been met at the aggregate or subgroup level. As stated 
in the Year 2 report, the fact that these subgroups were not making AYP is particularly relevant 
given that a majority of district students were African American or living in poverty. In 2008, 
the Springfield schools were designated as “Restructuring.” The district’s only Chapter 74 
approved, vocational-technical school was also designated by the state as “chronically under- 
performing” and was subsequently converted to a Commonwealth Pilot School in Year 2 of the 


Striving Readers grant. 
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III. Theoretical Rationale and Description of Interventions 


Two targeted interventions, READ 180 and Xtreme Reading, were selected by the Springfield- 
Chicopee '° school districts to improve the reading skills of struggling readers. Both READ 180 
and Xtreme Reading were implemented as “add-on” or supplemental interventions. That is, the 
interventions were conducted in addition to the regular ELA class required in the participating 
schools.'® The whole-school intervention model, SIM-CERT, was selected to improve literacy 
across content areas, and its implementation was phased in over the grant period. The following 
descriptions summarize key elements of the interventions, as planned and implemented, with any 


changes occurring in each year and over time. 
READ 180 Targeted Intervention 


The READ 180 program is an intensive literacy curriculum developed for struggling readers in 
grades 4 through 12 to bring their reading skills to grade-level standards and to promote reading 
comprehension. Initially developed in 1985 by Ted Hasselbring at Vanderbilt University, the 
program, then named the Peabody Literacy Lab, uses anchored instruction (Hasselbring & Goin, 
2004). Anchored instruction is based on a philosophy of using authentic situations as anchors to 
“enable students to practice noticing and resolving problem situations” (p. 138). The READ 180 
program also uses computer-assisted instructional (CAI) software to track individual student 
progress and to adjust reading instruction accordingly. Using the concept of anchored 
instruction, the CAI software has “an animated tutor who guides the student and provides 


feedback via a digitized human voice” (p. 133)."” 


The goal of READ 180 is to help struggling readers achieve proficiency in reading at grade level. 
Objectives of the program include targeting specific elements of phonics, fluency, vocabulary, 


comprehension, spelling, writing, and grammar, as well as promoting self-directed learning 


'S Springfield-Chicopee is used as an abbreviation for the Springfield Public Schools and Chicopee Public Schools implementing 
their jointly proposed Striving Readers program. 

'© As a result, students had to wait to take an elective, such as art, until the upper grades. Physical education, which is not an 
elective but required for one semester per year, was doubled-up in upper grades to fulfill this requirement. 

'7 After purchasing the rights to the Peabody Literacy Lab Program and changing its name to READ 180, Scholastic 
contributed significantly to the program’s further development (Scholastic, Inc., 2005a). 
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(Scholastic, Inc., 2005a). The reading materials contain content that is of interest to this 


particular age group and is connected to students’ everyday experiences. 


READ 180: Instructional Approach and Curriculum 


The READ 180 instructional model provides structure to classroom activity. The model is based 
on a 90-minute block that blends whole-class instruction and small-group student work. The 
teacher begins with 20 minutes of whole-class instruction in which skills are explicitly taught in 
the areas of word analysis, vocabulary, and reading comprehension, and concludes with a 10- 
minute, whole-class wrap-up (Scholastic, Inc., 2005a). For the intervening 60 minutes, students 


break out into smaller groups and rotate among the following three stations: 


1. Small-group direct instruction through which the teacher focuses on needs specific to the 
selected group of students; 
2. Independent student work using READ 180’s CAI software; and 


3. Modeled or independent reading from paperbacks and/or audio books. 


READ 180 provides content through specific teacher resources (e.g., rBook Teacher’s Edition, 
Anchor videos) and student materials for the whole-class and small-group sessions. The rBook 
Teacher’s Edition contains content and instructional routines to encourage active participation 
and further develop students’ reading comprehension, vocabulary, writing, and grammar skills.’* 
Anchor videos jump-start the activity during the whole-class direct instruction segment of the 
class, provide background information, and are designed to capture student interest by raising 
provocative questions. The rBook’s nine workshops are estimated to require one school-year of 
instruction (approximately eight months or between 125 and 145 days in addition to the two 
weeks at the beginning of the school year for start-up). In addition, students are provided with 


their own rBooks, which are interactive work texts. 


Teachers use specific READ 180 instructional strategies during READ 180 teacher-directed 


activities in whole and small groups. In small-group segments, teachers can use many of the 


'8 Instructional routines covered include: teaching vocabulary, oral cloze, think (write)-pair-share, idea wave, numbered heads, 
the writing process, and peer feedback. 
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whole-class strategies and also offer differentiated instruction in phonics, fluency, vocabulary, 
word study, spelling, and comprehension. They can provide fluency assessment and practice or 
conduct teacher conferences to set goals, check reports, reflect on books, and review rBooks 


(Scholastic, 2005e). 


READ 180’s professional development is designed “to help teachers be successful and to 
foster and sustain best teaching practices in the classroom” (Scholastic communication, 
2007). Accordingly, READ 180 offers a variety of professional development opportunities 
and support, ranging from trainings, seminars, in-classroom support, web-based instructional 
support, and online courses (referred to by Scholastic as RED courses) focused on aspects of 
reading instruction. A logic model depicting the key components of the READ 180 


intervention (as planned and expected outcomes) is depicted in Exhibit 12. 


READ 180: Over Time 


Scholastic provided updated documentation in Year 3 specifying the number of required in- 
classroom coaching visits, seminars, and RED online courses based on teachers’ years of 
experience in the READ 180 program.”” Teachers with either a year or two of experience 
teaching READ 180 were required to complete an additional Scholastic online course (6 hours 
total), equal to the hours required of a teacher with no prior experience. Teachers with a year of 
READ 180 teaching experience were not required to attend seminars and those with two years of 
experience were required to attend two seminars as compared to the six required for teachers in 
their first year of teaching READ 180. Finally, teachers with a year of prior READ 180 teaching 
experience were to be provided with the eight monthly coaching sessions over the school year as 
was true for teachers with no prior READ 180 teaching experience (approximately 2 hours each). 


In comparison, teachers with two to three years of prior READ 180 teaching experience were 


'? This document was dated April 6, 2009 and provided to evaluators following the developer interview. The Scholastic online 
RED 180 course differed based on the number of years a teacher had participated: teachers new to READ 180 received “Read 
180: Best Practices in Reading Intervention”; teachers in their second year of teaching READ 180 received Teaching Striving 
Readers”; and teachers in their third year of teaching READ 180 received “High School Literacy Comprehension Through 
Active Strategic Reading.” 
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provided with half the monthly coaching sessions, or four total over the school year. Finally, 
teachers with four years of prior experience were not required to participate in professional 


development. 


First-year teachers were required to complete a total of 36 hours of group training, which 
included two initial training sessions (6 hours per session), six follow-up seminars (3 hours per 
seminar), and Scholastic online training (6 hours in a seven-session course). In addition, first- 
year teachers were to receive a total of 16 hours of ongoing and individual training and support 
provided by developers, consisting of eight monthly mentoring sessions over the school-year 


(approximately 2 hours per session) for a total of 52 hours of professional development training. 


As planned and as occurred for prior cohorts, students who received one year of READ 180 in 
2008-09 but did not have outcome test scores (SDRT-4) that met grade-level expectations were 
to be provided with a second year of READ 180.” These students worked from the already 
developed Flex rBook that parallels the content of the rBook (the student resource for whole- 
class and small-group instruction) without duplicating the same texts.”’ Additionally, per the SR 
district team, more complex texts were introduced to the students receiving a second year of 
READ 180 in Years 2 and 3. Developers provided books with more challenging reading for 


those at higher levels as well as additional titles at the lower Lexile levels for greater variety. 


°° Although there was a review of the same skills in the second year of READ 180 participation, including summarizing for 
comprehension, teachers were to use differentiation to address student needs and to increase the level of sophistication of the 
skills learned so that these literacy skills could be applied to different content areas/subjects. Information provided by Karen 
Burke, Scholastic, November 2008. 

? These texts are not sequential, so a whole class may start in either the rBook or the Flex rBook and then alternate to the other 
text the following year, when needed. 
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Exhibit 12. READ 180 logic model 


PROGRAM INPUTS/ CLASSROOM STRUCTURE / PRACTICES: STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES INTERMEDIATE OUTCOMES OUTCOMES 
Classroom organization/structure/context 
General: school schedule (e.g., block), class attendance 


rt-term 
Model: class size (18) 
Initial: Teacher summer training (2 days); naeaaie 
Administrator training (1 day) and Facilitator with print 
training for staff delivery of online RED courses Instruction 


(% day) in Year 1 only 


* Use of instructional sequence: whole-group teacher- 
Ongoing T ; ided by directed instruction; three student rotations— 

‘eacher: Mentoring provided : Use of ired skills 
developer in-las monthly ding the cial 7a fie NE Ora : of newly acquir : 
year (9 months). Initially shorter based on . — * 7 skill 
startup (6 months of the 8) in Year 1 independent reading—and whole-group wrap-up —— 

* Implementation of curriculum: rBook/Flex rBook 
workshops 1-9 for comprehension/writing over school 


ose Wiasladanatts : Online RED year (pacing); online lessons using RED routines as 

course (1 course in 7 online sessions); seminars appropriate Increased fluency, ability Improved performance 

(8 at 3 hours each) throughout the year = Use of recommended practices related to classroom ae ee 
management and student motivation 


ig 
fH) fail é 
HATA 


= Dosage at 90 minutes per day as intervention add-on to 
Support 


tools/software (e.g., SRI), progress 
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Xtreme Reading Targeted Intervention 


The Xtreme Reading Program of the Strategic Instruction Model (SIM) was developed for 
adolescents who struggle with reading and writing by the University of Kansas Center for 
Research on Learning (KU-CRL). Whereas READ 180 focuses on the fundamentals of reading, 
Xtreme Reading has a meta-cognitive approach focusing heavily on explicit strategy instruction. 
The Strategic Instruction Model is based on research indicating that content literacy occurs not 
only when students have mastered the critical content as determined by teachers, but also when 
students can manipulate and generalize this content to other learning situations (Content 


Learning Center, 2007). 


The SIM Content Literacy Continuum comprises three levels: the SIM-CERT or Content 
Enhancement Routines for Teachers (Levels 1 and 2) and Xtreme Reading (Level 3) (refer to 


Exhibit 13). 


Exhibit 13. SIM Content Literacy Continuum (CLC) 


Level Purpose Instruction 

1 Master critical content Enhanced content instruction (strategic teaching 
to ensure mastery of critical content for all 
students) 

2 Use learning strategies across classes Embedded strategy instruction (teachers embed 
selected learning strategies in core curriculum 
courses) 

3 Master specific reading strategies Explicit strategy instruction (Xtreme Reading) 

(e.g., self-questioning, visual imagery, 
paraphrasing) 


Source: Dr. Faddis (personal communication, November 2007), RMC Research Corporation, Portland, Oregon, based on 
information provided by Susan Robinson, University of Kansas, Center for Research on Learning. 


More specifically, Xtreme Reading targets students reading at least two years below grade level 
but who read at or above the fourth grade level. Intensive strategy instruction addresses the 


skills needed to bring meaning to reading, particularly reading instruction that helps students to 
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develop accurate word recognition and increased fluency and comprehension. The approach to 
instruction involves intensive, carefully tailored lessons in which students have numerous 


opportunities to practice targeted learning strategies that will help them succeed in their classes. 


Developers train teachers in all aspects of what are called “Learning Strategies” for students. 
The professional development model includes initial training, ongoing in-class mentoring by 
providers, and workshops on specific routines. These strategies prompt teachers to organize, 


clarify, and standardize student approaches to engaging with and mastering content. 


Xtreme Reading: Instructional Approach and Curriculum 


The year begins with units addressing behavior (ACHIEVE, Talking Together, SCORE) and 
motivation (Possible Selves) in which students learn about what is expected of them in the 
classroom and how to create a productive learning environment. Students are explicitly taught 
the appropriate behaviors for classroom situations including lectures, discussions, independent 
study, and small-group work. The Possible Selves unit focuses specifically on student 
motivation and involves having students analyze their current lives and then set goals to enhance 
their futures.” The behavioral and motivational portion of Xtreme Reading takes approximately 


four weeks to implement. These units changed in Year 2, as noted on the following pages. 


The Xtreme Reading program then shifts to the seven reading strategies: LINCS Vocabulary, 
Word Mapping, Word Identification, Self-Questioning, Visual Imagery, Paraphrasing, and 
Inference. The first three strategies focus on vocabulary development (although the LINCS 
model focuses on learning the meaning of new words through memorization, as well as on 
advanced phonics and decoding for multi-syllabic words). The remaining four strategies target 
reading comprehension using strategies such as imagery (1.e., teaching students to create mental 
pictures as they read), paraphrasing (i.e., teaching students to identify and restate the main points 
of a paragraph in their own words), prediction, and questioning. The program also encourages 
teachers to support reading fluency through explicit teaching and modeling for students. In 


addition to the reading strategies, Xtreme Reading integrates writing strategies (such as 


>? Data were obtained from the KU-CRL website http://www.Xtremereading.com, February 2010. 
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Paragraph Writing and Theme Writing) with reading instruction. These writing strategies focus 
on the writing process and thus emphasize planning, writing, providing or accepting feedback, 


and editing.” 


The Xtreme Reading model uses an instructional approach that involves both teacher-directed 
whole-group discussions, teacher modeling of strategies, guided practice activities, paired- 
student practice, and independent practice. Xtreme Reading teachers receive direct training in 
the Learning Strategies and SIM-CERT strategies as well as ongoing consultation services from 
the SIM developers (KU-CRL staff). Xtreme Reading instructional strategies fall into six 
categories: (1) reading, (2) storing and remembering information, (3) expressing information 
(writing), (4) demonstrating competence, (5) effectively interacting with others, and (6) 
motivation. These strategies include components of reading as well as class participation. A 
logic model depicting the key components of the Xtreme Reading intervention as planned and 


expected outcomes are depicted in Exhibit 14. 


Xtreme Reading: Over Time 


In Year 4, developers continued to make changes to the professional development model, 
Xtreme Reading materials, and required assessments (refer to Appendix A, sections A9 and A10, 
for more information about the professional development received and intervention changes over 
time). According to the developer, the framework for assessing fidelity of professional 
development in Year 4 was not based on a defined amount of time, as in Years 1—3, and as 
required for federal reporting (i.e., numbers of professional development hours as planned and as 
delivered are required on Annual Performance Reporting or the APR for this grant). 

Professional development was administered as needed, based on outcomes as defined by SIM, 


and not on a specified amount of training time. 


Previously, in Years 1 and 2, teachers in their second year of implementation were expected to 
attend a one-day workshop on Strategy Integration, but second-year teachers had already 


received training in this content in their first year of implementation. Teachers were expected to 


°3 Data were obtained from the KU-CRL website http://www.Xtremereading.com, February 2010. 
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receive professional development inputs during their first year only, with the assumption that this 
was sufficient to implement the classroom model with fidelity. In Year 3, developers determined 
that second- and third-year teachers should have ongoing mentoring visits (for a minimum of 
nine visits per academic school year, or in the case of Chicopee teachers, seven times). In Year 
4, as in Year 3, Xtreme Reading teachers did not participate in any subsequent SIM-CERT 
activities. Any necessary SIM-CERT training was embedded in Xtreme Reading sessions or 


monthly coaching. 


Toward the end of Year 2, developers modified Xtreme Reading materials and changed the 
yearly pacing calendar in response to teacher requests.” The initial units on student behavior and 
motivation were abbreviated or covered as needed. In addition to changes in the pacing 
calendar, more titles were offered in the Xtreme Reading library to address higher reading levels 
and to provide more variety for students, per the SR district team. SIM-CERT does provide 
Lexile levels on selections included in the libraries. According to teacher interview data, 
developers continued to revise teacher and student materials in Year 3. In Year 3, alterations to 
assessment requirements also changed. Developers required, and then subsequently 
discontinued, the use of MAZE in Year 3. In Year 4, teachers were asked to submit an 


additional monthly calendar, which was not aligned to the pacing calendar used since Year 2. 


°5 SIM-CERT developers reiterated that Xtreme Reading is an experimental version, and revisions have been ongoing during the 
Striving Readers studies. 
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PROGRAM INPUTS/ 
ACTIVITIES 


Professional development 


Initial: Teacher summer training (3 
days) in Year 1 was shortened (2 
days) in Year 2 with content retained; 
Administrator initial meeting (1 day ) 
to identify needs and training (14 day) 
to support teachers in Year | only 


Ongoing Teacher: Mentoring 
provided by developers, in-class 

during the school year; Year 
1 (8 times startup) and Year 2 (9 


full days, 6 hours) per school year in 
Year I but changed (5 days) in Year 


GRADE 
* KU-SIM fidelity tools. GIST 


Exhibit 14. Xtreme Reading logic model 


CLASSROOM STRUCTURE / PRACTICES: 
INTERMEDIATE OUTCOMES 


STUDENT 
OUTCOMES 


Classroom organization/structure/context 


General: school schedule (e.g., block), class attendance 
Model: class size (KU-SIM set at 15), serving down to a 
grade 4 reading level, ELA teachers of Xtreme students 
trained in content-enhancement routines (SIM-CERT) 


Instruction 

* Use of two blended instructional strategies: (1) explicit 
instructional strategies in reading, storing/remembering, 
expressing/writing, demonstrating competencies; (2) 
effective interaction, motivation (reading and participation 

* Use of recommended practices related to classroom 
management and student motivation 

* Dosage at 45 minutes per day as intervention add-on 


structure (introduction, modeling, practice) 


= Assessments: Teachers admin./use-ongoing formative 


data, GRADE reports-to tailor instruction 
compliant i 
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Engagement with Engagement-motivation to 
or read (independent reader) 
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Whole-School Intervention 


As a whole-school intervention, SIM-CERT provides reading strategies to improve literacy 
instruction across all disciplines. KU-CRL developed these strategies based on over 20 years of 
reading research. The intervention comprises Levels 1 and 2 of the Content Literacy Continuum 
(CLC) and is designed to help students understand critical course content (refer to Exhibit 4). 
The overarching goal of SIM-CERT implementation is to empower teachers to facilitate and 
students to develop content literacy. Content literacy is defined as the engagement skills and 
strategies (including listening, speaking, reading, and writing) necessary to process, understand, 


and master material across a range of academic disciplines. 


SIM-CERT: Instructional Approach and Learning Strategies 


The approach centers on the provision of meta-cognitive strategies for teachers to evaluate and 
therefore improve their practice. The developers of SIM-CERT identified three key activities for 
teachers to enhance their students’ understanding of content: evaluate the content, determine the 
necessary approaches to learning for student success, and teach with routines and instructional 
supports that assist students as they apply appropriate techniques. By following these steps, 
teachers identify and demonstrate for students the goal or product of learning while modeling the 
method by which learning occurs. Teachers assess student characteristics such as intellectual 
curiosity, interest in the subject matter, and general motivation to learn. Teachers also choose 
appropriate and customized instructional strategies or routines. By matching instructional 
approaches with the learning characteristics of students, teachers can differentiate their 


instruction to meet individual student needs. 


KU-CRL noted that the explicit instruction of the strategies is critical for two reasons. First, 
specificity helps teachers to impart the details of given approaches to students and to be sure 
students understand. Second, students understand how they are learning, in addition to what they 
are learning. There are four categories of strategies, termed Enhancement Routines, which 
teachers can use in the following areas: planning and leading learning; exploring text, topics, and 


details; teaching concepts; and, increasing student performance (refer to Exhibit 15). 
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Exhibit 15. SIM Content Enhancement Routines for Teaching (SIM-CERT) 


Planning and Leading Learning Teaching Concepts 

* Course Organizer = Concept Mastery Routine 

* Unit Organizer * Concept Anchoring Routine 
= Lesson Organizer = Concept Comparison Routine 


Exploring Text, Topics, and Details Increasing Performance 


= Framing Routine * Quality Assignment Routine 
= Survey Routine * Question Exploration Routine 
* Clarifying Routine * Recall Enhancement Routine 
= Order Routine = LINCing Routine 


Note. Information provided by Dr. Robinson, University of Kansas, Center for Research on Learning, November, 
2007 (Source: Dr. Faddis, RMC Research, Portland, Oregon). 


These categories represent the four general task areas that teachers engage in as they evaluate, 
organize, prepare, deliver, and enhance content delivery for students. Each Enhancement 
Routine has several subcategories. For example, the first category, “Teaching Routines for 
Planning and Leading Learning,” has three “Organizer” subcategories—for the whole Course, 
Units, and Lessons. Teachers choose routines depending on the relevance to the content taught, 
their needs, and the needs of their department. A school-embedded literacy coach, trained 
intensively by the SIM-CERT network of trainers, provides ongoing on-site support to teachers 


as they implement the intervention. 


A nationwide SIM-CERT trainer network, overseen by KU-CRL, works directly with teachers 
and districts to teach, promote, and support the use of these strategies in the classroom in a 
manner that is customized to school needs. Prior to implementation, individual interviews with 
teachers allow SIM-CERT trainers to gather information about teacher challenges, student needs, 
and cultural norms specific to the school. During interviews, trainers explain the content and 
process of upcoming trainings. Moreover, information from the interviews becomes the basis for 


vignettes and themes for whole-class training. 
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Exhibit 16 presents a logic model that depicts the key components of the SIM-CERT 
intervention (as planned and expected outcomes). Changes from Year 2 to Year 3 are described 


below. 
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Exhibit 16. SIM-CERT logic model 


PROGRAM CLASSROOM STRUCTURE/PRACTICES: 
INPUTS/ INTERMEDIATE OUTCOMES 


Initial: Teacher and Literacy Coach summer 
training (2 days); Administrator information 
session and \% day training to support teachers 


STUDENT 
OUTCOMES 
Classroom organization/structure/context 
General: school schedule (e.g., block), class attendance 


Model: mixed ability classroom 


Instruction 


a lie dic Use of unit organizer and one additional routine for every 
peovitet unit, use of other routines as appropriate 

Use of explicit instructional strategies (cue-do-review, 

linking steps, co-construction with students) to introduce 

routines, provide scaffolded practice, and increase 

metacognitive awareness of how to store and retrieve 

critical course content 

Understanding of when and how to incorporate SIM- 

CERT routines into lessons 

Increased understanding of how to prioritize curriculum 

components 

Xtreme-ELA teachers (Springfield only) integrate SIM- 


as needed, site visits from developers 


On-site support: 7eacher classroom visits 
(modeling, observations, feedback) provided 
by literacy coaches (monthly for 8-9 months) 


based on school calendar, consultation and 
problem-solving provided as needed 


CERT routines with Xtreme targeted intervention; ELA 
teachers of Xtreme students integrated CERT (Chicopee) 


Materials 


* GIST technology and SIM-CERT software 
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SIM-CERT Inclusion Criteria 


The Springfield-Chicopee whole-school implementation plans required that all teachers be 
trained eventually over time. Initial specifications were set for Cohorts | and 2 by districts in 
collaboration with evaluators, to observe training requirements while avoiding confounding 
targeted study results with the whole-school study results.”° Therefore, teachers in the upper 
grades (beyond ninth grade where the targeted study—randomized controlled trial or RCT—was 
implemented) would be given priority in the selection process.”’ Participants would be randomly 
selected from the pool of priority groups (within a discipline so all were trained at the same 


time). 


Inclusion in both SIM-CERT cohorts, based on these criteria, was not planned to occur on a 
volunteer basis.** The plan was to randomly select participants from the priority groups. This 
would be a more equitable process that avoided complications in the interpretation of outcomes 
given that all teachers were eventually obligated to participate in SIM-CERT training over the 
grant period. In addition, this process would avoid the complications that voluntary enrollment 
would present for the interpretation of outcomes.” That is, if only teachers motivated to 
participate were included, observed outcomes could be the result of this motivation rather than 
the result (or solely the result) of participation in the program itself. In addition, mandatory 
district professional development has been the normal context for the SIM-CERT or any whole- 


school initiative. 


°7 Refer to Appendix B for the Year | and Year 2 criteria (or the Year 2 report). 

°8 Tf only those teachers who were motivated to participate were included, observed outcomes could be the result of such 
motivation. This selection bias would be a threat to the validity of the whole-school study, implemented over time. 

°° Selecting from the pool of all required participants, or those identified in groups first, is a method for avoiding selection bias 
and is often understood to be a more equitable way of including all teachers since all teachers were required to be trained by 
the conclusion of the grant. 
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The development of criteria was complicated because developer requirements and research 
design considerations had to be balanced.” Other complications in the establishment of criteria 
for SIM-CERT inclusion over time were: (1) the same teachers delivered both Xtreme Reading 
and ELA in Springfield, necessitating more individual training in a very tight professional 
development schedule; (2) professional development was offered and conducted differently in 
each district; and (3) buy-in for the whole-school intervention and plans continued to present a 


challenge. 


SIM-CERT: Over Time 


The Springfield-Chicopee whole-school implementation plans required all teachers be trained 
eventually over time. Approximately 25 content-area teachers per school would attend SIM- 
CERT professional development during the first and second year of implementation, a total of 


125 teachers per year; 130 inclusive of the five school-based coaches. 


Multiple data sources (district and developer documents, literacy coach, district and developer 
staff interviews, teacher focus groups) suggest that SIM-CERT specifications have evolved over 
time, reportedly in an effort to be responsive to district context and needs. However, not all 
changes made were requested by the districts. In fact, the districts often reported challenges 
resulting from the lack of developer specifications and the changes they made. Throughout the 
duration of the grant, the developer made adjustments to the program model via their continuous 
improvement philosophy, altering implementation specifications for both the professional 
development and classroom models, modifying tools for assessing fidelity to model, and adding 
a cadre of in-house professional development coaching apprentices (refer to Appendix B for 


more information about the professional development received). 


3° For example, developers initially required ELA teachers of Xtreme Reading students to be included in the SIM-CERT 
training, adding content to Xtreme Reading teachers’ professional development. Subsequently, developers and districts 
determined that Xtreme Reading teachers should not receive separate training in SIM-CERT to better meet district and 
teacher professional development needs. In addition, some content units were not yet created for delivery. 
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Changes to the Professional Development Model 


According to grant requirements, adherence to the planned professional development model was 


measured solely by number of days in attendance at training sessions based on original model 


specifications.*' The following exhibit presents the plans for the delivery of professional 


development. 


Exhibit 17. SIM-CERT delivery of professional development (As planned, Years 1—4) 


2006-07 2007-08 2008-09 2009-10 
school year school year school year school year Total 
(Year 1) (Year 2) (Year 3) (Year 4) 
Cohort 1 Total = 4 days Total = 2 days 
Routines covered: Routines covered: 
Unit organizer, Course Organizer, 
Framing, LINCing, Concept 
Ce Mastery : en 6 days 
Integrated Units 
Cohort 2 Total = 4 days Total = 2 days 
Routines covered: Routines covered: 
Unit organizer, Course Organizer, 
Framing, LINCing, Concept 
Cl Maes Caton 6 days 
Integrated Units 
Cohort 3 Total = 4 days Total = 2 days 
Routines covered: Routines covered: 
Unit organizer, Course Organizer, 
Framing, LINCing, Concept 
ee Mastery : EEL en 6 days 


Integrated Units 


Note. The plans for Year 3 delivery were last updated November 19, 2009 based on district and developer information including 
documentation and additional clarifications. Data vary by time period and source. 


3! 4 second component of the professional development model, in addition to workshops for teachers, includes mentoring from 
school-based literacy coaches. As in prior years, developers have indicated there are no minimum requirements for 
mentoring sessions given these are individualized based on a teacher’s needs (i.e., how often coaches should meet with 
individual teachers, what activities should be included in each mentoring session). Furthermore, coaching visits were reported 
by the SR district team to occur often and reported by coaches to occur monthly. Complete documentation indicating the 
number of visits conducted by literacy coaches and to whom or what individualized instruction was provided during these 
visits was not received. Therefore, evaluators could not measure fidelity to the coaching component of the model for the 


whole-school literacy intervention. 
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Previously, two subcomponents were included in the overall rating of the level and adequacy of 
planned SIM-CERT professional development: (1) receipt of the initial training workshops 
before the first year of each cohort’s implementation of the intervention and (2) receipt of 
ongoing training workshops within the academic school year that built upon the initial training 


provided. 


Two initial and two ongoing full-day training sessions were required for teachers during their 
first year of teaching SIM-CERT. During a second year of teaching SIM-CERT, teachers were 
required to participate in two additional ongoing training sessions. In the third year of 
implementation, the distinction between initial and ongoing training was no longer made given 
the evolution of training schedules and the second year of training was recommended but not 
required (reported by the districts as SIM-CERT-initiated and reported by developers as district- 
initiated). Refer to Appendix B for the most recent professional development plans provided by 


the SR district team. 


In Year 3, districts requested that the content be rated in addition to the training hours to provide 
a more accurate picture of the provision and receipt of training, especially since training plans 
had varied over time (e.g., number of days, amount of training per day). Developers supported 
the district’s assertion that the content (e.g., SIM-CERT routines such as Unit Organizer, 
Framing, and Concept Comparison) should receive greater emphasis than the number of days in 
which training was delivered, but these data were not available in prior years. Districts compiled 


these data and provided them to evaluators for the Year 3 and 4 reports. 


Changes to the SIM-CERT Classroom Model 


Teachers were to be provided with explicit instruction on the routines; to integrate other 
Enhancement Routines as appropriate into their daily lesson plans; and to co-construct routines 
with students to encourage and develop active learning, engagement with the subject matter, and 
independent mastery of the routines. Coaches were to support these efforts to promote 


implementation and ongoing use. 
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The following coaching responsibilities remained consistent across the years of the grant: 
working with SIM-CERT-trained teachers to co-plan, model, and co-teach lessons; co-creating 
SIM-CERT devices; conducting classroom observations of SIM-CERT implementation; and 
providing feedback in debriefing sessions. At the beginning of the grant, coaches were to 
provide additional, voluntary, after-school trainings in SIM-CERT based on teacher interest and 
need. In Year 3, the frequency of after-school training workshops and observations varied 
considerably by district and school based on a review of district and developer records. 

Chicopee coaches reported conducting monthly training sessions, whereas the reported 
frequency of training sessions was not as high in Springfield. In Year 4, after-school training 
workshops altogether stopped in Springfield, whereas Chicopee coaches continued providing this 


form of support. In Year 5, after-school support was not offered in either district. 


Similar to the professional development model, specifications for implementation of the 
classroom model have evolved over time. This evolution complicated district attempts to 
accurately monitor classroom implementation and provide support. The districts requested more 
explicit guidelines and measurable expectations for classroom implementation and the use of 
routines; the developer has reported providing such guidelines in Year 2. However, there was 


disagreement regarding the appropriateness of the guidelines and materials provided. 


Efforts were initiated in Years 3 and 4 to promote sustainability, such as identifying teachers 
who could assist with training, training new school administrators, and working with 
instructional leaders to integrate SIM-CERT with other district initiatives. However, many of 


these efforts were discontinued in the final year of the grant. 
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IV. Evaluation of the Implementation of the Targeted 


Interventions 


The goals of the targeted implementation study were to present a broad picture of the overall 
level of implementation in context and a sense of the variability that may have occurred. 
Differing institutional contexts or constraints influenced the ways in which intervention 
components were implemented. Districts and schools possessed their own unique complexities, 


which may have supported or hindered implementation and, in turn, affected outcomes. 


The evaluation of the Springfield-Chicopee’s Striving Readers Program implementation focused 
on the extent to which the intensive targeted and school-wide interventions were implemented 
on-model and also sought to describe the general context of implementation for the interpretation 
of outcomes. For this study, the extent to which an intervention was “on-model” was the extent 
to which the targeted intervention was implemented according to the developers’ and districts’ 


32 


specifications and plans. Implementation was evaluated within and across years. 


Targeted Implementation Research Questions and Methods 


The implementation research questions were developed based on the program models and their 


intended activities, methods, objectives, and outcome goals. The primary research questions are: 


1. What was the level of implementation and variability of professional 
development/support for teachers/administrators? 
2. What was the level of implementation and variability of classroom instruction? 
What was the context of implementation (e.g., potential influences on implementation)?” 
4. Non-implementation question: What characterized the counterfactual? How did the 


counterfactual compare to the treatment? 


32 Project Officer Communication, November 15, 2006. 
3 This question has been implicit in the evaluation of implementation across years, and data have been collected, analyzed, 
and reported regarding the general context of implementation but is now explicitly included in this section. 
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Refer to Appendix A for exhibits including specific implementation research questions within 
each primary question listed above. Across the areas of implementation, data collection served 
multiple purposes: (1) to document and assess fidelity of implementation, (2) to determine the 
level of program implementation, (3) to document variation in program implementation, and (4) 
to examine variation in program implementation as a potential influence on observed outcomes. 
Data were collected to assess the presence of relevant contextual factors for both groups of 
targeted intervention teachers. Finally, data were collected to characterize the counterfactual 
(i.e., what happens in the absence of a targeted intervention treatment). Although not related to 
the implementation of the targeted interventions, the assessment of the counterfactual—or rather 
what occurs as business as usual (e.g., ELA and supplemental reading supports)—provides 


contextual information for consideration in the characterization of impacts. 


Evaluators collected primary data twice per year based on the schedule established in the initial 
year. District agreements were made with teaching staff (supported by Striving Readers funds) 
to provide the necessary evaluation data. In addition, districts required other staff with 
knowledge of Striving Readers implementation or knowledge of the “counterfactual” to 
participate in data collection activities. The SR district team supported evaluator efforts to 
obtain complete data and provided secondary data collected while documenting implementation 
activities. Appendix C includes the multiple measures and data collection methods used for the 


evaluation of the targeted interventions. 
Targeted Implementation Teachers 


Random assignment was employed to help ensure that teacher quality would be as equally 
distributed among the conditions as possible (refer to prior reports for more information as well 
as Appendix A). A total of 15 teachers study teachers were assigned: five READ 180 teachers, 
five Xtreme Reading teachers, and five control classroom teachers.” Teachers also delivered the 


intervention in upper-grades (10"" and above), but control groups were not included in these 


* As reported in prior years, an additional teacher co-taught READ 180 in one school in the initial grant year. This teacher 
was not the primary classroom teacher and so is not included in summary study numbers. 
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grades as per district plans. The numbers of teachers implementing upper-grades were not 
reported here because they were not a part of the study, i.e., the randomized controlled trial in 
ninth grade. The districts initially projected larger numbers of teachers to be hired and assigned 
based on the numbers of students projected to be eligible for assignment. Because the total 
number of teachers each year was small, differences may be present in unmeasured 


characteristics among these three groups (e.g., teacher quality). 


Characteristics of Teachers: Prior Study Participation 


As reported via surveys, none of the teachers Years 1—5 had teaching experience with the reading 
invention programs prior to participating in the Striving Readers Program. In the case of teacher 
attrition, the district replaced vacancies with teachers who had experience teaching the 
intervention in the upper grades. Exhibit 18 below displays the percentage of teachers who 


taught all study years and 1 through 5 study years in total. 


Exhibit 18. Intervention teaching experience by year (As planned, Years 1-5) 


= Taught | year 
= Taught 2 years 


= Taught 3 years 


= Taught 4 years 


= Taught 5 years 


Across the grant years, a total of 33 teachers (13 READ 180 teachers, 11 Xtreme Reading 
teachers, and 9 control teachers) filled the 15 yearly study positions maintained by the 


districts after the initial study year. Of the 20 teaching positions replaced, 10 remained in the 
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district and taught post-study experience and 2 of these teachers returned to the study to teach 
in subsequent study years. Of the 33 total in the study, 6 taught for all grant years while 17 
taught for only one year of the grant implementation. The majority of the 17 teachers leaving 
the study after one year did so in the first and second year of grant implementation, 8 and 6, 


respectively. 


Characteristics of Teachers: Over Time and Across Groups 


Over time, the targeted teachers had more teaching experience and the control classroom 
teachers had higher levels of education. As a result of teacher turnover, the picture of teacher 
experience and backgrounds over time is difficult to interpret as a whole, given the changes in 
teaching staff over time. In part, more overall experience was observed for the treatment 
teachers given the higher levels of experience in general for Year 1 teachers in comparison to 
later years and the lower attrition rates for the control classroom teachers over time. The higher 
experience was likely in part due to the hiring of teachers laid off in the previous year and the 
lower attrition was likely in part due to fewer requirements and restrictions for the intervention 


positions in comparison. Refer to Exhibit 19 below. 


Exhibit 19. Average years of teaching experience across study years, by group 


= Control 
BREAD 180 


= Xtreme Reading 


Yeat 1 yrua-9 
Year 2 ai 


Year 4 Veurs 


Note. When survey and resume data conflicted, resume data were used for analysis and reporting. 
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The average number of years of teaching experience for teachers across the five study years 
was 7.6. Xtreme Reading teachers had the highest average years of teaching experience (7.7) 
across the five years of the study followed by READ 180 teachers (7.1) and control teachers 
(5.4). Across the five study years, the average number of years teachers taught at their 


current school was 3.4. 


Xtreme Reading teachers had the highest average years of teaching experience at their 
current school (4.2), followed by control teachers (3) and then READ180 teachers (2.9). A 
total of seven first-year teachers participated in the study. Years 1 and 2 had the largest 
number of first-year teachers (three in total). By Year 4 and continuing in Year 5, there were 
no first-year teachers participating in the study, based on the replacement strategy used to 
pull from upper grades and existing teaching staff. Exhibit 20 presents information regarding 


the highest degree earned by teachers and levels of certification. 


Exhibit 20. Percentage of teachers with highest degree and certification by group 


= Xtreme Reading 
BREAD 180 


= Control 


— 


Yes | No 


Graduate Degree 


Professional 
Certification 


Note. Certification information was not consistently collected until Year 3. In Year 5, one teacher did not 
provide information regarding certification. When survey and resume data conflicted, resume data was used for 
data analysis. Degree information was not consistently collected until Year 3. In Year 5, one teacher did not 
provide information regarding highest degree earned. When survey and resume data conflicted, resume data was 
used for data analysis. 
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Business as Usual 


The counterfactual is addressed by the inclusion of a control group to answer the question, 
“What would happen in the absence of treatment?” The two components of business as usual for 
the Striving Readers study included (1) the supplemental services ordinarily available to students 
in need of additional reading support and (2) the standard ELA courses for all students inclusive 
of any normally provided reading instruction.” The first component is the true counterfactual 
because the supplemental services were to be provided in addition to required ELA courses, as 
per cross-district plans to ensure consistency of implementation. Therefore, all students in the 


study, treatment included, were to receive the standard ELA course.” 


Standard ELA courses were also examined because control students may receive supplemental 
supports in this context. An analysis of data collected from district documents, interviews of 
control classroom teachers and administrative staff, and observations of control classrooms 
allowed evaluators to note how course content was planned and delivered; what instructional 
strategies were employed by control teachers; and which instructional supports were provided to 
struggling readers during, and in addition to, the standard ELA class period. Finally, these data 
were used to determine any potential study contamination (i.e., the incorporation of targeted 
intervention materials in class or reported training experiences similar to those of targeted 


intervention teachers). 


In Chicopee, there was little change in the ELA curriculum from Years | to 5. In Springfield, 
the curriculum underwent significant changes in Year 2 in an effort to increase curricular 
consistency across schools. An analysis of data in Year 3 suggests that these changes included 
standardized reading selections and assessments, although many teachers continued to 


implement their own lessons and strategies. 


35 Note that business as usual globally consists of all course requirements for graduation as well as exposure to school- and 
district-wide initiatives. Only those courses and initiatives implemented specifically to enhance literacy are described in this 
report given the purpose of this initiative. 

*6 Students identified as struggling readers included Students with Disabilities (SWDs) and English Language Learners (ELLs). 
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Although various supports were provided to struggling readers across the districts, there was no 


systematic district-wide approach to identifying and delivering supports to Striving Readers. 


In general, students classified as “special education” students had the most access to additional 
literacy supports outside of standard ELA classes. In the absence of such designation, however, 
the availability of supplemental supports for students was minimal. Additional reading support 
was not provided aside from occasional test preparation, teacher tutoring, and a special education 
English class that was reportedly open to a few non-special education students in two schools. 
As such, the majority of students in the control group took regular ELA and enrolled in elective 
courses in lieu of receiving additional reading supports. Teachers reported adapting the general 
pace and content of lessons to the lower-level reading skills of many of their students. However, 
they had not received formal training in reading instruction and were not observed to be teaching 
explicit decoding or comprehension strategies, with the exception of one teacher during one 


observation conducted to date. 


Contamination of Control Condition 


As in the past, teacher interviews, surveys, and classroom observations all confirmed a lack of 
contamination between the reading interventions and the control classrooms for Year 5. None of 
the control teachers reported experience teaching the interventions in prior years nor had they 
engaged in SIM-CERT or targeted trainings. In Springfield, however, one teacher reported 
familiarity with a routine in the context of teaching but may have been referring to general 
strategy rather than the specific SIM-CERT routine. Control teachers were not observed using 
the current READ 180 or Xtreme Reading materials, technology, or model-specific instructional 
strategies nor did they report using these materials, technology, or strategies. Likewise, the 
unique characteristics of the interventions were not found to be incorporated in the supplemental 
services that the few control students received. In one district, some of the control students with 
special needs received instruction with an earlier version of READ 180, version 1.6, per their 
individualized education plans (this was business-as-usual prior to grant implementation). In 
addition, prior to entering high school, a small percentage of students received READ 180 


version 1.6 services (approximately 15% as reported by the district). 
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Control Teacher Professional Development 


All five control teachers taught ELA courses in grade 9 and above as well as courses. 
According to survey and interview data, they attended professional development sessions 
related to the content areas in which they taught. More specifically, session topics were 
either specific to instruction (e.g., state assessment prompts, ELLs, advanced placement) or 
more general (e.g., school goals, motivating students). However, the control teachers 
received no formal professional development in literacy instruction unrelated to the state 
assessment prompts. Two of the five teachers received support in teaching reading or 
writing. One teacher had the Department Chair observe her class, present information and 


co-plan lessons. The other teacher had the Department Chair model lessons for her. 


Control Teacher Supports 


Instructional materials for lesson planning varied from site to site, although no teacher 
specifically mentioned reading support materials in reference to their lesson planning. Teachers 
reportedly sought resources based on personal preference, including prepackaged lesson 
materials, grammar manuals, the MCAS, and state academic standards. According to teacher 
surveys and classroom observations, technology use in the classroom was limited to videos, 
instruction on the overheads, or teacher-led PowerPoint presentations and did not resemble 


technology used in READ 180 classrooms. 
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V. Targeted Interventions: Results and Implications 


The goal of an implementation study is to gain an understanding of ways in which context may 
influence study outcomes. It is important for model specifications and implementation plans to 
be clearly defined to allow for a systematic assessment of implementation levels. 
Implementation levels characterize the complexity of the context in a meaningful and 
understandable way. In addition, defining levels of implementation provides a way to gauge the 
magnitude of an identified influence on study outcomes. Therefore, this study used a systematic 
approach to define measurable facets of the interventions and to rate these in comparison to 


proposed specifications for implementing the Striving Readers Program. 


Ratings serve the purpose of providing a snapshot of the implementation level rather than an 
accounting of every nuance of implementation.*’ Implementation scoring is a descriptive 
process and is not intended to predict (or directly connect to) the impact of the interventions, 
which are being studied because those impacts under the described conditions are unknown. In 
addition, data were collected in snapshots and by definition represent only a picture at that point 
in time. This applies to those teaching in multiple years (i.e., these teachers have a series of 
snapshots over time). Finally, it is important to note that the interventions were not equivalent, 


and therefore their ratings should not be compared. 
Targeted Implementation Components 


Intervention logic models provide the necessary framework for identifying the key components 
of the targeted interventions to be assessed for implementation fidelity. The logic models reflect 
what was “planned” by the districts in conjunction with the model developers and thus what was 


“required” for adequate implementation.* 


37 These nuances, though difficult to measure or document, represent potentially important aspects of the interventions. 
38 Note that the terms planned and required are used interchangeably in this report. 
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As per the logic models, each intervention encompassed both specifications related to classroom 
model implementation and specifications related to the necessary inputs that support delivery of 


the intervention in the classroom. 


Five components were identified to assess the fidelity of implementation of the targeted 


interventions. The components are as follows: 


Professional development 
Materials, technology, assessments 


Classroom organization, structure, context 


Pah |S 


Classroom model including instructional practice, pacing/dosage, use of 
materials/assessments 


5. Behavior — student 


Targeted Implementation Component Ratings 


The overall rating of adequacy of implementation for the five components was based on 
subcomponent and indicator scores. Adequacy was defined as the required implementation of 
intervention components as specified by the developers and planned by the districts. As 
described previously, the assumption has been that all model components were specified by the 
developers at the level necessary to promote student improvement in reading skills based on 
their own research. Therefore, overall quality of implementation was assessed by the overall 
rating of adequacy of implementation. Each specified subcomponent and indicator were scored 
based on criteria provided by developers. Fidelity ratings for each subcomponent were then 
assigned using a binary scoring method. Individual ratings were calculated based on the 


presence or absence of the subcomponent/indicator (1 = yes, present; 0 = no, not present) or 


° Although student behavior is referenced in developer materials and the logic models, this component was not specified in 
measurable ways especially given it is both a potential mediator and outcome of the targeted interventions. Therefore, student 
on-task behavior was included as a separate and indirect model component, and not included in the overall implementation 
scores. 
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based on whether specific criteria were met (1 = yes, adequate; 0 = no, not adequate).*” A score 
range and percentage were calculated for each primary component based on these subcomponent 
ratings for each teacher. Refer to Appendix A for a presentation of identified model 
components, subcomponent indicators, binary codes used for scoring, possible score ranges for 


each component, and criteria use for scoring.” 


This level-of-implementation rating system is rudimentary and as such captures the adequacy of 
implementation only and not the quality of implementation. For example, the amount of 
mentoring provided may have exceeded the amount specified by the model, yet the rating would 
still be designated as “adequate.” Conversely, if some amount of professional development 
(e.g., ongoing mentoring) was received but not the model-specified amount, the ongoing 
mentoring training subcomponent of professional development would not be given a rating of 


adequate or the highest rating to be obtained. 
Targeted Implementation Overall Ratings 


The final phase in establishing an overall implementation rating for each of the targeted 
interventions involved compiling the primary component ratings by teacher and indicating the 
numbers of teachers achieving the highest level (adequacy). To reiterate, a rating of adequate 
has been defined as implementation of the intervention at the expected level given reported 
model specifications, representing the highest level of implementation. Composite ratings were 


created (ranging from 1 to 4) for each primary component. 


The overall ratings for inputs consisted of three primary components: (1) professional 
development participation, (2) provision of materials/technology/assessments, and (3) classroom 
organization/structure. The overall classroom model rating, as a primary component itself, 


consisted of the four subcomponents: (1) instructional practices including use of structured 


“° Two observations were used to increase reliability (an over 85% rate of item-level agreement). The scores were based on the 
observed occurrence of specific subcomponents in both instances. That is, when two observations were conducted for a single 
teacher, a score of 1 was only assigned if the teacher received a score of 1 for both observations. 

“| Bach subcomponent and indicator listed may include more than one item from the data sources used (e.g., observation and 
survey data) to calculate the rating as previously described. 
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content, research-based instructional methods, and responsive teaching; (2) dosage, including 
use of rotations, pacing for the year, and amount of instructional time; “* (3) use of materials 

and/or technology; and (4) use of assessments to inform instruction. Refer to Appendix A for 
more information regarding components and subcomponents. Summary input and classroom 
model ratings were created by averaging to calculate overall implementation percentages and 
associated implementation levels: 1 = no evidence (0O—24%); 2 = low (25-49%); 3 = moderate 
(50-74%); and 4 = adequate or high (75—100%). These summary implementation ratings are 


presented for both interventions below. 
READ 180: Implementation Ratings 


The summary of input ratings for READ 180 model implementation is presented by teacher, 
over time, in the Exhibit 21. For the inputs, all READ 180 teachers received aggregate ratings of 
adequate or high in Year 5, indicating that the professional development, materials, and 


classroom structure required for implementation had been provided for the majority of teachers. 


Exhibit 21. Summary READ 180 input ratings Years 1—5 (n = 14) 


Teacher Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 

1 Adequate -- -- -- -- 

2 Moderate -- -- -- -- 

3 Moderate -- -- -- -- 

4 Adequate Adequate -- -- -- 

5 Adequate -- -- -- -- 

6 Adequate -- Adequate Adequate -- 

7 -- Adequate Adequate Adequate Adequate 
8 -- Adequate -- -- -- 

9 -- Moderate -- -- -- 

10 -- Adequate -- -- -- 

11 -- -- Moderate Adequate Adequate 
12 -- -- Moderate Moderate Adequate 
13 -- -- Moderate Adequate Adequate 
14 -- -- -- -- Adequate 


Note. Implementation levels were defined as: | = No evidence (0—24%); 2 = Low (25-49%); 3 = Moderate (50— 
74%; and 4 = Adequate or High (75—100%). 


” Tn Year 1, for Xtreme Reading, dosage was measured in terms of weekly lesson plans but not in terms of units completed over 
the course of the academic year. In Year 1, several Xtreme Reading teachers did not cover all the units as planned for the year; 
however, this was not captured in the Year 1 scores. Evaluators added pacing in Year 2. 
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Only because the ratings were aggregated for professional development, materials, and 
classroom structure did one of the teachers, new to READ 180, receive an adequate rating as 
this teacher had not received all of the professional development. All teachers indicated they 
had enough teacher materials and were provided with the required 90-minute daily class 
period. Input scores increased from prior years when fewer teachers received moderate 


scores. 


The summary of classroom ratings for READ 180 model implementation is presented by 
teacher, over time, in Exhibit 22. For the classroom model, four of the five READ 180 
teachers received aggregate ratings of adequate or high in Year 5, indicating that fidelity of 
implementation as defined was achieved. The remaining READ 180 teacher (one of the five) 
was implementing with a low level of fidelity. Overall, ratings for classroom fidelity 


increased in Year 5.” 


Exhibit 22. Summary READ 180 classroom model ratings Years 1—5 (n = 14) 


Teacher Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
1 Adequate -- -- -- = 
2 Adequate -- -- -- =: 
3 No evidence -- -- -- -- 
4 Adequate Low -- -- -- 
5 No evidence -- -- -- -- 
6 Low -- Low Adequate -- 
7 -- Moderate Adequate Adequate Adequate 
8 -- Adequate -- -- -- 
9 -- Moderate -- -- -- 
10 -- Adequate -- -- -- 
11 -- -- Moderate Moderate Adequate 
12 -- -- Moderate Moderate Adequate 
13 -- -- Moderate Moderate Adequate 
14 -- -- -- -- Low 


Note. Implementation levels were defined as: | = No evidence (0—24%); 2 = Low (25-49%); 3 = Moderate (50— 
74%; and 4 = Adequate or High (75—100%). 


8 Overall, ratings for classroom fidelity remained the same in Year 4 as compared to Year 3 with the exception of one 
teacher (a rating of low changed to a rating of high). In both Years 3 and 4, teachers received moderate scores rather than 
adequate because they were observed to be behind schedule as per the pacing calendar and did not devote the full 90- 
minute class period to READ 180 instruction. 
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Patterns over time were difficult to discern because, with the exception of one teacher, 
different teachers implemented in Years 1 and 2 as compared to Years 3 and 4. However, 
ratings remained consistent over time despite teacher turnover in Years | and 2, likely due to 
the district decision to replace these teachers with those experienced in teaching the 
intervention in the upper grades when new hires and random assignment were not possible. 
Teachers who continued teaching READ 180 over time had higher classroom 
implementation ratings over time. Four of the five READ 180 teachers had implemented the 
intervention in the prior year; one of the four teachers with the highest ratings had taught 


READ 180 longest (four years as compared to three years for the remaining three teachers). 
Xtreme Reading: Implementation Ratings 


The summary of input ratings for the Xtreme Reading model implementation is presented by 
teacher, over time, in Exhibit 23. For the inputs, all Xtreme Reading teachers received aggregate 
ratings of adequate or high in Year 5, with the exception of one teacher.“ The teacher with a 


rating of moderate for implementation was new to teaching Xtreme Reading for this grade level. 


Exhibit 23. Summary Xtreme Reading input ratings Years 1-5 (n = 11) 


Teacher Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
1 Adequate -- -- -- -- 
2 Adequate -- -- Adequate -- 
3 Adequate Moderate Adequate Adequate Adequate 
4 Moderate Moderate Adequate Adequate Adequate 
5 Adequate -- -- -- -- 
6 -- Low Adequate Adequate Adequate 
7 -- Adequate Adequate -- -- 
8 -- Adequate -- -- -- 
9 -- -- Adequate Adequate -- 
10 -- -- -- -- Adequate 
11 -- -- -- -- Moderate 


Note. Implementation levels were defined as: 1 = No evidence (0—24%); 2 = Low (25—49 %); 3 = Moderate (50— 
74%); and 4 = Adequate or High (75—100%). 


“* For the inputs, all Xtreme Reading teachers received ratings of adequate or high in Year 4, as in Year 3. Ratings were lower in 
Year 2 (two teachers with moderate ratings and one teacher with a low rating), primarily due to the teacher-reported lack of 
receipt of all instructional materials and, for one teacher, insufficient provision of professional development. 
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No professional development was required because the two teachers replaced in Year 5 had been 
teaching the intervention previously in the upper-grades. The lower rating for one of the 


teachers was due to lower ratings for materials received. 


The summary of classroom ratings of Xtreme Reading model implementation is presented by 


teacher, over time, in the following exhibit. 


Exhibit 24. Summary Xtreme Reading classroom ratings Years 1-5 (n = 11) 


Teacher Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
1 Adequate -- -- -- -- 
2 Adequate -- -- Adequate -- 
3 Adequate Moderate Low No evidence Moderate 
4 Moderate Moderate Moderate Moderate Moderate 
5 No evidence -- -- -- -- 
6 -- Low Adequate Adequate Adequate 
7 -- Low Adequate -- -- 
8 -- Low -- -- -- 
9 -- -- Moderate Moderate -- 
10 -- -- -- -- Adequate 
11 -- -- -- -- Moderate 


Note. Implementation levels were defined as: | = No evidence (O—24%); 2 = Low (25-49%); 3 = Moderate (50— 
74%); and 4 = Adequate or High (75—100%). 


For the classroom model, two of the five Xtreme Reading teachers received aggregate ratings of 
adequate or high in Year 5 (same as in Year 4) indicating fidelity of implementation as defined 
was achieved. Three of the five Xtreme Reading teachers were implementing with moderate 


fidelity.” Overall, ratings for classroom fidelity increased in Year 5. 


With the exception of one of the four returning Year 4 teachers, all had the same ratings for 
Years 3 and 4. Implementation results over time are difficult to interpret over time due to 


teacher turnover in Years 1, 2, and 5. Only three of the five teachers from Year 4 returned (the 


5 The moderate ratings for the two teachers in Year 4 were the result of these teachers being behind schedule as per the pacing 
calendar and not implementing core instructional strategies as defined. The teacher who was rated as having no evidence in 
Year 4 was not observed to be implementing Xtreme Reading content or instructional strategies. 
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two teachers replacing Year 4 teachers in Year 5 had taught in the upper grades). The moderate 
or adequate aggregate ratings across time were largely due to the district decision to replace 
teachers who had left their positions with experienced teachers who had taught previously in the 
upper grades. However, one of the two longer term teachers had only ratings of moderate, and 


the ratings were generally inconsistent for this teacher over time. 
Targeted Intervention Implications: What Ratings Do Not Illuminate 


The goal of the implementation study was to present a broad picture of the overall level of 
implementation for both of the targeted interventions: READ 180 and Xtreme Reading. 
Implementation was assessed for each study year, and findings provide contextual information to 
inform the interpretation of the results from the impact analyses. The implementation study 
entailed assigning ratings for adequacy based on the presence of observed and reported model 
components as defined by the developers and the districts prior to implementation. Additional 
data sources (e.g., documents, interviews, surveys) provided a broad picture of the context of 
study implementation including teacher perception data regarding satisfaction with the training 


and support. A summary of the findings is presented in the following pages. 


READ 180 Inputs 


Professional Development 


In Year 5, four of the five teachers were not required to attend any READ 180 professional 
development hours. These teachers had been implementing READ 180 for four years 
already, either in ninth grade or upper grades, and did not require further professional 


t.*6 


development.”° The remaining teacher was required to receive professional development as a 


new teacher, but did not receive all of the training. 


In surveys and interviews, Year 5 teachers were generally positive about the on-site support 


received over the years, but were skeptical regarding the usefulness of the online RED 


“© Training requirements were specified by the developer. 
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course. As in prior years, teachers had either mixed opinions or were undecided regarding 
the quality of workshops and seminars. Year 5 teachers characterized the quality of READ 
180 workshops as “hit or miss” and expressed a range of opinions about workshop 
components. Overall, survey and interview data among Year 5 teachers highlight a decrease 
in satisfaction levels with professional development received upon reflection and over time 


(in prior years, these ratings had been higher). 


Over time, the 14 READ 180 teachers expressed similar levels of satisfaction with mentoring 
(high) and the online RED course (low). 


For example, most were in agreement that the mentoring, including feedback provided after 
observations and lesson modeling, were instrumental in helping them to implement the 
program on their own. Conversely, teachers tended to strongly disagree that the online 
training component was useful, with only 2 of the 14 teachers mentioning use of the online 


resources available via Scholastic. 


Over time, teachers indicated that they were actually provided with too much training on the 


whole or that the training was not focused enough on the support of interest to them. 


When teachers were asked about the sufficiency of the amount of professional development 
delivered (including initial training, seminars, coaching, and online RED courses), responses 
were mixed. Several teachers, particularly those in Years | and 2, were critical of the 
redundancy they reported experiencing in seminars and commented that the same content 
could have been covered in less time. Teachers suggested that training workshops could 
have been improved by offering more information regarding which adaptations to the 
program were permissible while retaining fidelity to model as well as by providing more 
guidance on assessment techniques, grading, and the use of SAM reports at initial trainings 


rather than later in the year. 
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Over time, teacher opinions were mixed regarding the training they received but opinions 
tended to be related to their level of buy-in with the READ 180 program overall (.e., the 


more satisfied with the program, the more satisfied with the training). 


Teachers who rated their level of satisfaction as high with the program also tended to be 
more satisfied with the overall quality of the training they received, while teachers with low 
levels of satisfaction about the program tended to be more critical of their training. Thus, 
self-report data on satisfaction with READ 180 professional development may have less to 
do with the training provided and more to do with teacher satisfaction with delivering the 


intervention. 
Receipt of and Satisfaction with Materials 


Two of the four Year 5 teachers who responded to the survey received adequate ratings for 
provision of intervention materials.*” The two teachers with ratings lower than adequate for 
materials, both in Springfield, reported faulty technology components (i.e., computers and 
CD players). In an interview, the fifth teacher, who did not respond to the survey and could 


not be scored, also noted that several technology components were dysfunctional. 


Over time, teachers in both districts expressed discouragement regarding the functionality of 
select items, but confirmed they had enough materials to implement the program. 


Teachers commented in interviews and surveys across the years that materials, specifically 
the headsets and microphones, broke easily and hindered their ability to fully implement the 
computer rotation as planned. Yet, despite these comments, the majority of teachers over 


time confirmed that they had received enough materials to implement the model overall. 


47 Materials include student rBooks, materials for the classroom library, working computers and related gear, working CD 
players, and topic CDs. 
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Over time, the majority of teachers reported that students enjoy and benefit from the READ 
180 software programs, with a few of the teachers extremely enthusiastic about this program 
component. 


According to the more enthusiastic teachers, the computer rotation created engagement and 
motivation in that students can observe and track their own reading progress over time. A 
few teachers strongly disagreed that students enjoyed the software; these teachers were also 


critical of the READ 180 program as a whole and reported low levels of buy-in. 


Over time, the 14 teachers who taught READ 180 Years 1—5 had mixed opinions on the 


student library materials. 


About half of the teachers remarked that students enjoyed choosing and reading books from 
the READ 180 and Stretch libraries. In Years 1 and 2, some teachers expressed discontent 
with the limited range of books from which students could select; in terms of the subject 
matter and the Lexile levels contained within the library.** In Year 3, the developer 
supplemented the READ 180 library with the Stretch library and later Grolier Online to 
address teacher comments.” Teacher self-reported levels of satisfaction with classroom 


library materials increased subsequent to the changes made. 
Classroom Structure/Organization 


As in Year 4, all teachers in Year 5 received adequate ratings for classroom structure and 


organization. That is, according to district documents, all classes were scheduled for 90 


‘8 Many of these comments regarding the limited range of leveled books coincided with teachers’ sentiments that students at 
higher reading levels were improperly placed in their classes. Because teachers perceived student reading comprehension 
and associated abilities such as fluency to be much higher, many basing their perceptions on SRI assessments, they may 
have also perceived the classroom library book Lexile levels to be too low. Refer to the concerns regarding the SRI and 
error margins presented in prior reports and the impetus for the use of the state assessment as the pretest covariate. A lack 
of precision in the SRI assessment results may have led to teachers to believe students were higher performing than they 
actually were; this was confirmed with MCAS and other verification process data prior to placement. 

” Tn Year 2, more complex texts in the classroom library were introduced to students receiving a second year of READ 180 
instruction, but not to students receiving READ 180 instruction for the first time. Grolier was introduced in Year 4. 
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minutes each day and enrolled fewer than 18 students. ° ° In prior years, READ 180 classes 
at one of the vocational-technical school were scheduled for a double block of 90 minutes 
every other week, with a single block of 45 minutes during the other week, and did not meet 


model requirements. 


Over time, data from multiple sources suggest READ 180 classes in one of the vocational- 


technical schools did not occur as planned, and were blended with regular ELA content. 


Although Springfield originally intended to blend READ 180 and ELA, they later agreed to 
the implementation of READ 180 as an add-on to remain consistent with Chicopee.”’ In 
Springfield, block scheduling provided for an opportunity to blend that Chicopee did not 
benefit from, so blending was not to occur. Therefore, as planned, READ 180 was intended 


to be an add-on to the regular ELA instruction that all students received. 


READ 180 teachers across years consistently reported that they were required to implement 
district ELA curriculum within the 90-minute block of time reserved for READ 180 classes. 
That is, READ 180 at one of the vocational-technical school was inclusive of standard ELA 
coursework and not implemented as an add-on intervention as originally planned. Teachers 
at this particular school reported these competing curricular demands as the greatest barrier 
to implementation, limiting their ability to deliver the appropriate dosage and cover all 
intervention content. Teachers were encouraged by developers to “blend” or incorporate 


district ELA objectives into READ 180 instruction so as to meet pacing expectations.” 


Over time, multiple data sources indicate that lower than expected attendance rates 
negatively influenced teachers’ ability to implement the classroom model as planned. 


°° Or the equivalent number of minutes compiled across a week-long schedule. See Appendix A for more information 
regarding the Year 5 scores. 

>! Administrators and teachers in Chicopee conducted a review of READ 180 following the award of the grant and 
commented that it could not meet curricular standards for ELA. Whether it made pedagogical sense to blend the two was 
not of issue; the districts agreed to implement the intervention consistently as an add-on following the award. 

>? Although developers encouraged teachers to blend, they noted the blending of ELA as a barrier to achieving fidelity to 
model in debrief notes and observation protocols submitted in Years 2-5. In Year 5, the READ 180 teacher at this school 
received low classroom model ratings as a result of this blending of ELA and READ 180 within the 90-minute 
instructional block. 
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Although the maximum class size was not exceeded, many sources including READ 180 
teacher interviews and surveys, developer observation notes and debriefs, interviews with 
other key stakeholders within the school and district, and evaluator observations noted the 
difficulties imposed on teachers attempting to implement with fewer than anticipated 
students in attendance. An analysis of attendance records and rosters indicated far fewer 
attending than originally assigned or later placed. In addition, overall class size enrollment 
was fewer than the maximum in several instances, as many classes were not consolidated 


based on final enrollment numbers in the fall.°? 


READ 180 Classroom Model 


Instruction Practices: Adaptations to the curriculum, lesson plans, and instruction 


In Year 5, four of the five READ 180 teachers received adequate scores for implementing 
READ 180 with fidelity in the classroom. These teachers implemented content from READ 


180 workshops and used program materials to teach this content.” 


When teachers were interviewed and surveyed, they were asked to reflect on various 
adaptations they made to the curriculum, lesson plans, and materials. Overall, in Year 5, 
three teachers reported adaptations to the READ 180 program materials, curriculum, and 
lesson plans that supplemented and elaborated, rather than reduced, coverage of essential 
READ 180 content. Some of these changes illustrate district or school-wide initiatives.” 
Other adaptations were made based on individual teacher discretion and were not consistent 


across classrooms. 


In Year 5, individual-teacher adaptations included: expedited coverage of workshops; use of 


alternative texts for student independent reading selections; extended writing assignments; 


%3 Attrition between assignment and enrollment in the subsequent fall was a factor in final class size numbers, for those 
classes not consolidated in the fall. Complete rosters were provided in the final year of the study. 

*4 As noted in Appendix A, the remaining, new teacher was observed by the evaluator and the developer to be implementing 
a lesson from district ELA curriculum, using a district-required ninth-grade text, and did not utilize any of the READ 180 
workshop materials or content from lesson plans. 

°° Initiatives included a targeted focus on MCAS prep and open response at the three Springfield schools, and vocabulary 
through context strategies and writing across the curriculum school-based initiatives at one of the Chicopee schools. 
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altered sequencing of workshops; and teacher-created workshops to take the place of READ 
180 workshops in the curriculum. Two teachers also mentioned adding novels and/or their 
own instructional materials to the program. Reasons for the adaptations also differed by 
individual teacher. For example, one teacher reported altering materials and lessons due to 
his own boredom while another teacher described elaborating on workshop topics to 
capitalize on student interest and engagement. Two teachers, one of whom reported pressure 
to prioritize the district ELA curriculum, made adaptations that reduced the extent to which 


students had exposure to READ 180 program materials, workshops, and lesson plans. 


Over time, the types of adaptations made to the curriculum and materials remained 


consistent, with teachers reporting adaptations that supplemented and elaborated upon the 


program rather than reducing essential content. 


Some of these changes illustrate district or school-wide initiatives while others were based on 
individual teacher discretion and were not consistent across classrooms. Adaptations based 
on district or school-related contexts remained fairly consistent over the years, with MCAS 
prep being a primary focus across districts. However, within the technical-vocational high 
school, teachers across all five study years reported and/or were observed to be, at times, 
providing instruction in ELA content at the expense of READ 180 curricular coverage.” In 
Years | and 2, teachers at other schools also reported and/or were observed to be integrating 


ELA content such as literacy terms into READ 180 instructional time. 


Over time, adaptations made at the discretion of individual teachers ranged in the extent to 


which teachers strayed from the READ 180 curriculum and structure.”’ 


Generally speaking, individual teacher adherence to and coverage of READ 180 lessons and 


use of materials coincided with levels of teacher buy-in with the program. Teachers who 


6 As observed by the developer, the district, the evaluator, or a combination of the three. Teachers at one of the vocational 
schools consistently cited the pressure to follow ELA curricular demands as one of the greatest barriers to implementation 
of the program. As mentioned previously, inadequate scores for classroom model in Year 5 for one teacher were a direct 
result of ELA requirements and challenges in scheduling READ 180 in addition to regular ELA classes. 

°7 This conclusion was based on the analysis of data from observations across sources as well as interview and survey data 
and district-provided documents. 
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perceived that students were benefiting from the program also tended to follow the program 
structure more closely, while teachers who were more critical of the program tended to alter 
and add their own materials as substitutions for the lesson plans rather than as supplements. 
Some of the ways teachers elaborated on the core READ 180 workshops included expanded 
writing assignments such as five-paragraph essays or double entry journal writing, and the 
use of alternative texts or reading passages to apply reading strategies and techniques learned 


in READ 180 workshops. 


Rotations, pacing, and amount of instructional time 


In Year 5, three of the five teachers were observed to be achieving fidelity in use of rotations. 
In Year 5, one of the teachers who received a lower rating for rotations was observed to 
apply more flexibility to individual students switching rotations; the other implemented only 
one of the three basic rotations in the model, spending the remainder of class time on ELA 
instruction. Only one of the teachers was aligned with the pacing calendar in Year 5 and two 


teachers were observed to use the full 90-minute class period for READ 180 instruction. 


Over time, ratings for all components increased, but there was variation in how closely 


teachers adhered to the rotational increments. 


Across years and districts, teachers reported collapsing their small- and whole-group 
rotations, a deviation from the model, due to low attendance and/or low enrollment numbers. 
However, this modification was later approved by developers.** Because the developer had 
not yet approved this change in Years 1-3, subcomponent scores for rotations were lower as 


compared to the same ratings in Years 4 and 5. Apart from modifications to whole- and 


°8 Teachers across years reported in interviews that they encountered difficulties in dividing students into three separate 
groups for rotations when less than seven students would attend class on a given day. In Year 4, the developer, having 
also observed the challenges of implementing whole- and small-group as distinct rotations with few students, approved 
the modification to small and whole group instruction. 
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small-group rotations, teachers across years tended to eliminate the wrap-up during the final 


5-10 minutes of class.* 


Variation in teacher adherence to the 20-minute increments of rotations was observed. Over 
time, 7 of the 14 teachers were observed to have shortened or elongated certain rotations. 
Five of the 14 teachers, including all four teachers at one of the technical-vocational schools, 
eliminated rotations altogether during one or more observations conducted by the evaluator, 


district, and/or developer. 


Over time, ratings for pacing and use of instructional time were consistently lower than 


ratings for implementation of rotations and adherence to program content and instructional 


practices. 


Only one teacher received high ratings for pacing in Years 2, 3, and 5, and none of the 
teachers were on target for READ 180 coverage according to the pacing guide in Year 4. 
Teachers, districts, the developer, and other stakeholders attributed issues related to pacing, 
at least partially, to low student attendance.” However, observations indicated that the 
teachers who were significantly behind in pacing were either those teachers responsible for 
covering the ELA curriculum or the teachers who liberally added content and material to the 


rBook as a supplement to workshop coverage. 


Finally, although not reported by teachers, observations indicated time management in the 


classroom may have negatively impacted pacing for the year. These factors related to how 


»° The elimination of wrap-up was approved by developers in Year 2. 

® Teachers explained that it was difficult to cover a workshop when students would be absent and/or late to class. Teachers 
in prior years reported that additions to the READ 180 course, such as ELA requirements, MCAS preparation, and 
teacher-created materials and assignments, influenced the pace with which they covered the rBook instructional material. 
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instructional time was used in the READ 180 class period likely influenced lower individual 


ratings for pacing over the years.°! 
Use of Assessments 


In Year 5, three of the four teachers who could be scored for use of assessments received 
high ratings, indicating that they had: utilized the SAM data reports; administered the 
formative assessment (1.e., SRI) at least twice during the year; and administered the rSkills 
tests at least three times, which measure understanding of material covered in READ 180 
workshops.” The teacher with a lower rating for use of assessments also received lower 
scores for coverage of content within the READ 180 curriculum and implementation of 
rotations as per the model. This teacher was observed by the evaluator and the developer to 


be implementing content from the district ELA curriculum.” 


Over time, teachers generally were in agreement that SAM data and the use of rSkills tests 


assisted them in their classroom instruction and planning, measuring student progress, 
differentiating instruction, and implementing READ 180 overall. 


Based on survey responses, teachers were in agreement SAM and rSkills tests helped them in 


their implementation of READ 180 and overall. However, some teachers expressed more 


6! For example, 5 of the 14 teachers were observed to use less of the time allocated for instruction than the other 9 (e.g., 
having personal conversations with students, assisting students with unrelated subject matter). In some of the more 
extreme cases, teachers were observed using less than half of the 90-minute instructional period for READ 180 coverage. 
Reduced READ 180 instructional time was also the result of challenges observed maintaining control of the classroom, 
especially during transition between rotations. 


® Tn the interviews and/or surveys, all four teachers reported administering the SRI and using SAM data. Three teachers 
confirmed that they had administered rSkills tests at least three times throughout the year, corresponding with coverage of 
the READ 180 workshops. 

° This teacher also reported in interviews that one of the primary reasons READ 180 assessments were not administered 
was that this teacher was responsible for covering both ELA and READ 180 within the same 90-minute instructional 
block of time. 
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enthusiasm and reported more frequent use than other teachers.™ Over time, variation in 
teachers’ self-reported use of assessments was evident (i.e., types of assessments used and 


frequency of use). 


Xtreme Reading Inputs 


Professional Development 


According to the developer, the provision of professional development, including mentoring 
visits, was dependent upon the needs of individual teachers and based on three objectives: (1) 
new teachers learn the program, (2) teachers get the coaching support they need to improve 
implementation, and (3) district capacity is built so that professional development can be 
provided internally. In both Years 4 and 5, the developer did not submit specific guidelines 
or documentation for the evaluator to measure whether these newly defined objectives were 
met. Therefore, fidelity to the Xtreme Reading professional development model was no 
longer assessed. In interviews and surveys, all five teachers reported that they had not 
participated in any training in Year 5. However, three of the five teachers mentioned that 
SIM-CERT coaches had visited their classrooms one or two times during the year. 
According to district and teacher reports, the provision of professional development in the 
final years was minimal since all teachers had been delivering the intervention for two or 


more years.” 


* For example, two teachers specifically mentioned using SAM reports as a method to increase student engagement and 
ownership of their own reading progress, and utilizing SAM reports to plan lessons and individualize instruction. In 
contrast, two teachers reported limited use of SAM. Similar variation of frequency of use can be observed in teacher 
reports of rSkills tests, intended to be implemented every other workshop. In the case of one teacher, students had only 
completed one rSkills test because READ 180 workshops were not the emphasis of classroom instruction, and two 
teachers reported creating their own quizzes at the end of workshops. Only one teacher indicated use of Reading Counts 
quizzes to assess comprehension of independent reading books, and two of the five teachers reported checking fluency, 
though the frequency with which they did this varied from once per month to twice per month. 

® Tn Year 5, the developer did not provide any documentation of classroom visits to support classroom implementation, nor 
did they provide a record of meetings with administrators and other staff to promote sustainability of the program at the 
end of the grant. 
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Although implementation scores for the professional development model could not be 
assigned in the last two years of the project, self-report data via interviews and surveys, as 
well as district-provided documentation of professional development sessions and mentoring 
visits, were collected and analyzed to provide contextual information about the provision of 
training for Xtreme Reading and teacher levels of satisfaction with training provided over 


time. 


Over time, the amount and purpose of on-site support varied greatly from teacher to teacher 
and was not related to levels of classroom implementation. 


The amount of on-site support did not have a clear association with either the level of 
developer-assigned ratings of classroom implementation or the number of years teachers had 
been implementing the program, as observed by both developers and evaluators. For 
example, the teacher with the highest level of implementation across time reported the 
greatest number of coaching visits in Year 5, while the teacher with the lowest levels of 
implementation reported no visits at all. Districts reported inconsistency in receiving 
documentation regarding when visits occurred, for whom, and what took place (e.g., what 


specifically was done to support the teacher). 


Over time, the majority of teachers reported satisfaction with the quality of training and 
mentor-coaching they received. 


Of the 11 teachers who have taught Xtreme Reading throughout the five years of the grant, 
the majority reported that they were satisfied with the quality of the training workshops and, 
especially, with the on-site support they received from their SIM-CERT mentor. In fact, five 
of these teachers explicitly stated that the mentor-coaching was the greatest support they had 
received for implementation across the years of teaching Xtreme Reading. Teachers 
explained that the modeling of strategy instruction and the provision of personalized and 


immediate feedback from the SIM-CERT mentors was the most helpful to them. 


°° The developer did not submit any summative documentation of on-site support provided to teachers in Year 5. 
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Over time, the majority of teachers reported the training should have been provided over time 
or the amount was insufficient in preparing them to teach the program. 


Fewer teachers, in contrast, reported satisfaction with the amount of professional 
development they received. All but two teachers who responded to the survey and/or 
interview questions regarding professional development explained that they were not 
satisfied with the amount of training provided and felt more training was necessary. These 
teachers expressed concern that: (1) the initial training was insufficient to prepare them to 
teach the program or (2) no training was provided beyond the initial year. This latter group 
of teachers explained that they would have benefited from a refresher training where 
developers would demonstrate how to implement various parts of an Xtreme lesson in the 
classroom, review how to implement specific aspects of the curriculum, and/or illustrate how 


the various reading strategies could be integrated throughout the year. 


Receipt of and Satisfaction with Materials 


Four of the five Xtreme Reading teachers received adequate ratings for provision of materials 
in Year 5 (e.g., teacher materials, student binders and materials, books for the classroom 
library, and Xtreme Reading posters). The remaining teacher reported via survey that not 
enough Xtreme Reading posters and classroom library materials (i.e., Bluford books) were 
provided, though this teacher also reported receipt of all materials necessary to implement the 
classroom model with fidelity. Over time, the majority of teachers reported via survey that 
they had received all of the required materials. Several teachers noted that they did not have 
enough books in the classroom library; however, these perceptions could be due to opinions 
that the book selection should be expanded to include a greater range of titles (both within 


the Bluford series and beyond it). 


Over time, teachers reported widely divergent views on the quality and usefulness of 
materials such as lesson plans, teaching tools, and student handouts. 
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According to survey and interview data, most teachers who taught in Year | and/or Year 2 
indicated that the materials provided were “among the worst” they had encountered and were 
riddled with errors, disorganized, dense, and confusing. In response to teacher feedback, 
SIM-CERT developers reorganized the teacher and student binders in Year 2 and again in 
Year 3. Teachers who taught Xtreme Reading in later years had more favorable opinions of 
the materials, with some indicating that these materials were “among the best.” Teachers 
also had mixed opinions on the quality and usefulness of the assessment tools provided, often 
changing their minds over time. Teaching experience and/or exposure to other curricular 
materials for use in reading and ELA instruction may have been a mediating factor in teacher 


levels of satisfaction with materials. 


Over time, a majority of teachers reported the classroom library sparked high interest from 


their students and stimulated motivation to read. 


Multiple teachers across the years reported that the Bluford series was the component of 
Xtreme Reading that students liked the best and was the most engaging part of the program. 
Two teachers were critical of the Bluford series, but they noted little student enthusiasm for 
the books due to low reading levels and personal dislike of the subject matter and characters 
featured in the series. Teachers, as a group, had more varied opinions on the interest levels 
and appropriateness of student materials in general, with some teachers specifically reporting 
that the reading passages in the student binder were neither high interest nor appropriate for 


use in their lessons. 


Over time, all teachers except one had mixed opinions about their ability to cover all material 
within the specified amount of time in the school schedule. 


Teachers were asked via the survey whether the teaching materials and overall structure of 
the program, including daily lesson plans and pacing guides, were feasible to implement 
given the scheduled amount of instructional time. The majority of teachers reporting either 
trouble covering all material or that they absolutely could not cover it all. The four teachers 


who were most critical of the feasibility of covering all material taught in Springfield. These 
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teachers were responsible for providing both ELA and Xtreme Reading instruction within the 


same 90-minute block of time and received inadequate scores for pacing across the years. 


Xtreme Reading Classroom Model 


Instructional Practices: Adaptations to the curriculum, lesson plans, and teaching 


In Year 5, according to observations and self-report data from teachers via interviews and 
surveys, four of the five Xtreme Reading teachers followed the curriculum and lesson plans 
with fidelity. These teachers reported and were observed to be using Xtreme Reading 
program materials (such as Bluford books, student learning sheets, and reading passages) to 


cover one or more of the six reading strategies in the current curriculum. 


Minimal adaptations to the curriculum and lesson plan structure were reported by this group 
of teachers. Of the small changes observed and reported, the most common were expanded 
writing assignments, usually the focus of the activator at the beginning of class, and 
additional vocabulary instruction, an instructional unit that was removed from the Xtreme 
Reading curriculum in Year 3. Apart from the small changes described above, one of the 
four on-model teachers mentioned adding MCAS material and school and district 
requirements to Xtreme Reading instruction. The other three on-model teachers explained in 
interviews that they decided not to incorporate additional material beyond what was outlined 
in the curriculum and program materials. According to one teacher, these additions to the 
curriculum “take away so much” and “you have to give up something somewhere, there's just 
not enough time.” As occurred in prior years, one of the five teachers was observed to be 
making significant changes to the curriculum and content, reportedly implementing self- 


created lessons on strategies not included in the core curriculum.™ 


°7 Tn fact, three of the Xtreme Reading teachers reported in surveys that they spent between four to five days per week, on 
average, on vocabulary instruction or word study. 

°8 This teacher explained, “The changes I make to the curriculum are all probably very major,” but that "the seminal aspects 
of the program are still intact and faithfully there, they are things good teachers do anyway, so there's no real trick to it.” 
When asked how frequently the Xtreme Reading lesson plans were used, this teacher said, “I don't use the lesson plans. 
They probably exist somewhere but I don't use them.” However, data from observations, interviews, and surveys 
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Over time, individual teacher interpretations of how to implement the Xtreme Reading 
program curricular components and instructional strategies varied, with many supplementing 


rather than supplanting program content. 


Individual differences were self-reported but were also apparent in observations conducted 
by the evaluator, the developer, and the district. Teachers reported and were observed to be 
making a range of adaptations, mostly as supplements rather than substitutions, to the core 
instructional focus of the units they were teaching. As in Year 5, teachers across years 
reported providing additional vocabulary and writing activities to support either reading 
comprehension for Bluford books or coverage of the reading strategies in the curriculum. 
Some teachers also reported either shortening or elongating the amount of time spent on 
certain units of study. In surveys and interviews, teachers reported making these changes 
based on areas where they felt students needed the most help, what they personally liked best 


in the curriculum, or a combination of the two. 


In Springfield, a common adaptation among most but not all teachers was the blending of 
ELA and Xtreme Reading instruction. For example, some teachers encouraged students to 
apply Xtreme Reading strategies such as visual imagery or self-questioning to district- 
required ELA texts. While blending may be arguably sound pedagogical practice (and was 
recommended and encouraged by SIM-CERT mentors over time), plans for consistent 
implementation across districts precluded it. As described previously regarding the blending 
of READ 180 and ELA, districts agreed to a planned implementation for add-on 
interventions to regular ELA instruction. In Springfield, block scheduling provided for an 


opportunity to blend that Chicopee did not benefit from, so blending was not to occur. 


illustrate that the lessons taught by this teacher included arguably major modifications to the program such as choice of 
texts (none of which were Bluford books and one of which was a Scholastic title), instructional focus and content taught 
(additions and substitutions to the six core reading strategies in the curriculum), and the sequence of instruction over the 
course of a year (changed from pacing guides). 
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Dosage: Pacing and amount of instructional time 


As mentioned previously, two of the five Xtreme Reading teachers received inadequate 
ratings for pacing in Year 5. Both of these teachers were assigned to Springfield schools 
and were responsible for teaching both ELA and Xtreme Reading within a 90-minute 
instructional block. In both cases, these teachers were observed to be significantly behind 
schedule, with one teacher lagging by more than three months. In interviews, these two 
teachers expressed concern that they would not be able to reach Inferencing, the last reading 
strategy in the curriculum, before the end of the year. It is important to note that Inferencing 
is a reading strategy that helps students to activate higher order thinking skills to draw 
conclusions about larger chunks of text, a skill necessary to access grade-level texts across 


content areas and meet state graduation requirements by passing the MCAS. 


Over time, teachers in Springfield responsible for providing instruction in both ELA and 


Xtreme Reading were consistently behind schedule, due to ELA teaching or testing 


requirements. In later years this difference was reduced due to developer changes made to 
pacing schedules. 


Observations from the developer, district, and evaluator, as well as self-report data via 
interviews and surveys, illustrate that teachers in Springfield lagged behind their counterparts 
in Chicopee in scheduled intervention delivery. Some of the Springfield teachers abbreviated 
units of study, shortened lessons, and eliminated certain components in the program. The 
reasons provided included: (1) ELA curriculum requirements required shorter than the 
planned 45-minute period of instruction, and (2) testing requirements as per the school or 
district ELA department. However, scores for pacing in the Xtreme program increased over 
time, largely due to developer-made modifications to the pacing calendar and curriculum in 
Years 2 and 3 of the grant. Specifically, the elimination of the socio-behavioral units and the 


vocabulary unit, and refinements made to the final two units (Paraphrasing and 


® One teacher could not be assigned a score for pacing as this teacher was not observed to be implementing a lesson from 
the Xtreme Reading program. 
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Summarizing/Inferencing) made it more feasible and likely that teachers would cover all of 


the curricular units of study. 


Over time, data illustrate that patterns related to the amount of instructional time devoted to 
Xtreme Reading (i.e., dosage) differed by individual teacher. 


The three key mediating factors that appeared to determine whether students received Xtreme 
Reading instruction in the amount specified by the model (i.e., 45 minutes) were: (1) teacher 
buy-in and satisfaction with the program; (2) teacher ability to manage student behavior and 
elicit student engagement with material; and (3) prevalence of reported barriers such as ELA 
and/or district or school assessment requirements as well as low rates of student attendance, 


which interfered with the timing and delivery of curricular content 


Use of Assessments 


In Year 5, all five teachers received high scores for use of assessments, pre- and post-unit 
tests as well as the GRADE. These teachers reported in surveys that they had implemented 
assessments at least once or twice during the year, the minimum. One Year 5 teacher was 
highly critical of Xtreme Reading assessment tools and reported relying more on self- 
developed tests and quizzes on vocabulary and literary content to measure student progress. 
The other four teachers reported using pre- and post-tests for units in the curriculum to gauge 
knowledge and understanding of the strategies. Three of the five teachers mentioned using 
the leveled comprehension quizzes embedded in the Xtreme Reading program to inform 


instruction and determine whether to review or to move on to the next lesson. 


Over time, patterns of Xtreme Reading assessment use varied by individual teacher, with a 


shift in teacher opinion and actual administration of assessments in the later years. 


Over the study years, the developer modified, added, and eliminated assessment requirements 
and recommendations for use, including the actual assessments teachers were expected to 
administer and to use to inform instructional planning. These changes over time likely 


contributed to the difference in opinion regarding assessments among teachers trained in the 
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beginning of the study to those trained later in the study or implementing in later years. Of 
all the assessment tools in the Xtreme Reading program, the most individual variation was 
observed for fluency assessments, with teachers reportedly administering them once per 


month to every day. 


Over time, teachers provided limited information about how they assessed student growth in 


reading comprehension and other indicators of literacy development to inform instruction. 


Only one teacher mentioned the implementation of progress monitoring or involving students 
in understanding their reading progress over time. Developers documented their concern 
with “variability” in assessment use in Years 3 and 4, noting that “overlooking this area of 
instruction results in lack of feedback to students regarding their performance and guidance 


in how to effectively put the strategies into practice.” 
Cross-Targeted Intervention Barriers 


Finally, the factors influencing implementation across interventions (i.e., districts and schools) 
were driven more by the context of the interventions than the interventions themselves.” 
Although these points were made within each intervention and related to inputs and classroom 
model, they are listed here because they relate more specifically to contextual circumstances 
within the districts than to the intervention specifications or requirements themselves. 
Previously noted barriers across interventions inluded: (1) requirements to teach ELA and blend 
requirements with the interventions which were supposed to have been add-on; (2) low 
attendance and smaller class sizes interfering with on-model delivery (e.g., timing, rotations); 
and (3) requirements for assessments, both internal to the programs and external (e.g., MCAS, 


formative). 


ELA requirements and blending. Intervention teachers were only expected to teach 


intervention courses; any requirement to teach ELA was a district one, likely for convenience 


7 Data sources providing information triangulated here include focus groups and interviews with administrators across districts 
as well as the teacher and developer interviews, over time. 
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especially when 45 minutes of Xtreme was to be taught within a 90-minute block scheduling 
framework. These concerns also appeared more specific to Springfield because they had the 
90- minute block scheduling.’ Teaching a back-to-back ELA and intervention courses 
classes was a convenience that may have led to unplanned blending. Developers encouraged 
blending in the case of both interventions, and though it may make sound sense to blend 
intervention content with teaching ELA, it did not in the larger picture of consistent 
implementation plans across districts as required. That is, districts agreed the interventions 
would be implemented as supplements to regular ELA instruction and therefore these courses 


were not scheduled back-to-back with ELA for the same group of students across all schools. 


Low attendance and smaller class sizes. Although maximum class sizes were dictated by the 
intervention developers, minimum class sizes were not. As explained in the previous 
sections as well as in the following section describing final sample sizes for the impact 
analyses, class sizes were not unduly small overall, despite the fact that districts and/or 
schools did not combine classes when final enrollment was settled in the fall as anticipated. 
However, attendance rates appear to have been varied over time, and fewer students than 
anticipated did impact classroom implementation in terms of rotations and pacing. 
Requirements were made less stringent by developers over time in response to these 


concerns, so no further impacts should have been noted. 


Assessment requirements. Smaller class size was reported as a concern by teachers and as a 
barrier to implementation as were district assessments and the addition of intervention 


assessments to track ongoing progress. 


Teacher buy-in and satisifaction with the program was a previously noted barrier for both 


interventions. However, although rates of buy-in and satisfaction were related to the program 


7! As reported, Springfield originally intended to blend READ 180 and ELA. They later agreed to the implementation of 
READ 180 as an add-on to remain consistent with Chicopee, as required by ED. [Administrators and teachers in 
Chicopee conducted a review of READ 180 following the award of the grant and indicated their opinion it could not meet 
curricular standards for ELA. Whether it made pedagogical sense to blend the two was not of issue, the districts agreed to 
implementing the intervention consistently as an add-on following the award.] Therefore, as planned, READ 180 was 
intended to be an add-on to the regular ELA instruction that all students received. 
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itself, they were also likely related to contextual circumstances within the districts or the study 
assignment process itself. That is, as originally planned, districts were to hire new teachers to 
deliver the add-on interventions. In practice, many teachers were laid of prior to the beginning 
of the study due to budget cuts and some were rehired as the “new” teachers to be assigned. 
Buy-in and satisfaction problems may have been inherent in this approach; those hired back in 
this new role, though perhaps happy to have a job, were not likely happy that the job was a 


substantively different one.” 


Finally, recommendations made by select teachers and adminstrators included: (1) placing more 
students in the intervention classes and making it easier to schedule students into these classes; 
(2) making it easier to implement interventions in 45-minute blocks and not require ELA be 


replaced; and, (3) making the interventions more available to SPED and non-ELA students. 


Unfortunately, these recommendations reflect a lack of understanding of district implementation 
plans, developer specifications, and the requirements of the rigorous study design. These 
requirements include the screening level within which a student must be assessed to be eligible 
for placement, the verification processes for placement and scheduling, and the 
inclusion/exclusion requirements for SPED and ELA students (these students were only 
excluded if deemed to be functioning at levels developers indicated should exclude them). Such 
recommendations were reported throughout the grant period but less so over time given the SR 
district implementation team efforts to inform each and every person involved of the plans and 
requirements. The short start-up phase for the grant hindered the team’s efforts to engage buy-in, 
inform staff district-wide, and work with administrators on outlining requirements for the receipt 


of grant funds and the accountability plans in the event requirements were not met.” 


However, these concerns/perceptions also reflect authentic concerns regarding how best to serve 


the needs of struggling readers and were genuinely representative of the challenges the districts 


” Those assigned to business-as-usual were most likely to be teaching as they had in the past if they were teaching ELA. 
Students receiving normally provided services were “accounted for” in ELA classes with control teachers, where they 
received whatever additional services for reading were normally provided. 

ED later revised their phase-in schedule of the second cohort of Striving Readers grantees based on the first cohort of 
grantee and evaluator recommendations. 
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encountered and sought to overcome while implementing the interventions (targeted and whole 


school). 
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VI. Evaluation of the Impacts of the Targeted Interventions 


The Springfield and Chicopee School Districts implemented two targeted interventions for 
Striving Readers, READ 180 and Xtreme Reading, in five high schools across the two districts.” 
The primary research question addressed by this study as required by the grant is: Does 


participation in a reading intervention increase reading achievement? 


To assess the effectiveness of the interventions, a randomized controlled trial (RCT) was 
employed. Eligible incoming ninth-grade students were assigned to one of three conditions: 
Control, READ 180, or Xtreme Reading.” Each of the treatment group impact estimates—for 
READ 180 and Xtreme Reading—was assessed in comparison to the control group. Because 
students were randomly assigned to intervention groups, students are the primary unit of 
analysis.” To answer the primary research question regarding the effectiveness of the 
interventions and to provide estimates of their “true” effects on reading achievement, average 
reading achievement scores of students in each of the two interventions were compared to the 
scores of students in control group classrooms, pooled across sites and study years.” Power 


estimates based on the numbers of students in the ninth-grade cohorts are included below. 


™ One additional high school in Springfield is not included in the grant and is not part of the study sample. 

a Although these interventions were also implemented in the upper grades (10", 11", and 12") as per the districts’ request a 
control group was included only in ninth grade. Therefore, only ninth grade students were included in the impact 
analysis. 

7° Randomization of teachers was also conducted, which was possible because new teachers were hired with the agreement 
they would be placed at random in one of three positions: READ 180, Xtreme Reading, or Control (business as usual). 
Refer to Appendix A for more information regarding teacher assignment. 

7 Note that cohort in this instance is equivalent to year (e.g., Cohort 1 was treated in Year 1). Because students were 
randomly assigned to intervention groups, they are the primary unit of analysis. 
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Measures, Screening, and Random Assignment 


The primary outcome for the analysis of student impacts is the Stanford Diagnostic Reading 
Test, Edition 4 (SDRT-4).” The SDRT-4 score comprises four key indicators of reading 
achievement: decoding (phonetic analysis), vocabulary, comprehension, and scanning.” This 
assessment was administered to all students school-wide, including struggling readers, by the 


districts in the spring of each year. 


The Scholastic Reading Inventory (SRI) was used as the districts’ screening tool as this 
assessment was already in use in some of their schools. The Massachusetts Comprehensive 
Assessment System (MCAS) English Language Arts test was used as the covariate in the 
analytic models to control for prior reading achievement level. The rationale for the inclusion of 
the MCAS as a covariate rather than the Scholastic Reading Inventory (SRI) is described in more 
detail in Appendix D.** This appendix also includes a summary of the data collection process 


and psychometric properties of the measures used for the estimation of student impacts. 
Screening as Planned 


All incoming ninth-grade students identified as struggling readers based on the screening process 
were included in the pool for random assignment to interventions. The SRI has overlapping 
Lexile levels and, as a result, the range for identifying eligible incoming ninth-grade struggling 
students had to be established (therefore, the 50" Normal Curve Equivalency or NCE was used 


as the benchmark). Refer to Exhibit 25 below for the established screening range. 


8 The SDRT-4 was also administered to participating struggling readers in the fall of the first two school years (2006-07, 
2007-08) to further assess placement via the district screening process but later eliminated due to the burden on students 
and teachers. Data collected by the districts in the 2007—08 school year were not available for analysis in Year 2, but 
were provided following the Year 2 reporting period. 

” The SDRT-4 serves as both the outcome measure for the impact analysis as well as the screening measure for identifying 
struggling readers in grades 10—12 (students not included in the RCT). 

%° The preliminary impact analyses conducted in the first year included the MCAS for seventh and eighth grade ELA 
separately to assess any potential impact use of the seventh grade MCAS would have. The correlation in the combined 
sample between the seventh and eighth grade MCAS scores remained r =.56. (Refer to the Year 2 report.) 
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Exhibit 25. SRI ranges from norms file: Unpublished data provided by Scholastic *' 


Student enrolled Reading Minimum SRI-Lexile score Maximum SRI-Lexile score 
grade level level 
(spring) (50 NCE for 4" grade) (50" NCE for two grades below) 
gm on 4™ 680 855 
grade 


Districts established testing schedules and assessment protocols for the administration of 
screening. The SR district team worked with the middle schools to screen the incoming ninth- 
grade students in their final months of eighth grade to ensure they could be assessed for 
eligibility and scheduled as appropriate prior to the fall. The SR district team worked with 
Scholastic to implement the SRI online so that it could be used for both assessing students at 
baseline and, subsequently, for monitoring progress in READ 180 over time. The districts 


provided the student test data, which evaluators then used to randomly assign students. 


Several steps were taken to review the accuracy of the SRI assessment scores. Once 
randomized, district and school staff members reviewed the assignments and discussed any 
concerns with evaluators as well as potential exclusions.” Refer to Appendix D for 
information provided to district staff regarding this process. A careful review of the 
eligibility of each student was conducted school-by-school and the SR district team, based on 
criteria established for exclusion (including prior grade history and MCAS performance) to 
avoid solely basing the decision on the SRI score in the event individual performance 
differed from actual eligibility. Students were excluded from the study if they met any of the 
following criteria: (1) their Individual Education Plans (IEPs) explicitly specified a different 


form of reading support; (2) they lacked the necessary English language or comprehension 


5! Scholastic provided secondary data used to establishment this range or threshold. 

®2 School and district responsibilities are the same but referred to here as “school” responsibilities. FTP is the file-transfer 
protocol site established by the evaluator to maintain data confidentiality as per data sharing agreements. Research 
protocols and requirements were established whenever possible in collaboration with the SR district team. The district 
maintained responsibility for communicating with their staff regarding all Striving Readers activities. However, the SR 
district team worked with evaluators to distribute information about the research study, schedule information sessions at 
staff meetings, and hold question-and-answer sessions about the study at each of the schools. 
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skills; (3) their parents formally refused participation in the interventions;* (4) they were 
enrolled off-campus in a “twilight school,” an evening program without a Striving Readers 
Program, or in an “early college high school,” a college preparation program; * (5) they had 
high grade histories and MCAS scores that were at least proficient; or (6) they were deemed 
“inactive” by the districts, meaning that the district was not able to determine whether they 


were enrolled in any of the schools. 
Randomization Process as Planned 


Approximately equal numbers of students were assigned to one of the three conditions. 
Randomization was conducted by the evaluator. Pre-randomization blocking of students (by 
special education and ELL status) was employed where numbers permitted, to ensure the 
similarity of students across groups on observable characteristics relevant to the outcome and to 
increase the precision of impact estimates.* Sample size estimates did not exceed the districts’ 
ability to serve; therefore, all those students screened and eligible were to be included in the pool 


to be randomly assigned.*° 


The exhibit below represents the random assignment process as planned. 


83 Parents with questions about student placement spoke to the coordinators in either district, and then discussed concerns 
with the vice principals or principals. If, after an explanation of the study and placement parents still requested the 
student be removed, they were asked to provide a letter stating their request to not have their child participate and the 
student was removed from the intervention class. No parent refused to have their son or daughter participate in ninth 
grade. 

*4 Off-campus enrollment was the case only in SPS. 

85 The constraint placed on the range of struggling readers to be identified left little opportunity to block on levels of 
screening status (Xtreme Reading serves only those students reading at a fourth-grade level or higher). 

86 Students who were reading below a fourth-grade reading level would not participate in the study but would receive the 
supports and interventions normally provided by the district (i.e., business as usual). Special education students whose 
Individual Education Plans (IEPs) stipulate that they receive services different from the interventions were excluded from 
the study. Students enrolling in schools after the fall verification period (mid-October) would not participate in the study 
that school year. 
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Exhibit 26. Processes for the final randomization (Ninth-grade screening test) 


SR district 


: team post- 
) nea assessment Post data to 
data FTP — Step 1 


SR district 


team verifies 
eligibility Post data to 
Send data FTP — Step 2 


SR district team 


reviews - 

verifies all 

cases for Post data to 
potential FTP — Step 3 


exclusion 


SR district team 


so ; pe disseminates 
revie ne Post data to 
acemen Send data works wie FTP — Step 4 
aug schools to 


schedule 
students 
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Following the receipt of SRI scores, evaluators randomly assigned students to one of the 
targeted interventions or the control group. This process occurred over approximately a one- 
week period, given that complete data were provided including grade, school, state 


identification number, and other data used for assignment within strata. 


Final Sample 


Student Screening and Random Assignment 


Five cohorts of ninth-grade students from the 2006-07 through the 2010—11 school years 
have participated in the RCT.*’ All cohorts have been combined for the final analysis of 


targeted intervention impacts. 


Exhibit 27 illustrates the size of the sample at each stage of the study. Post-placement 
exclusions took place prior to or at the onset of the school year as incoming student schedules 
were adjusted in conjunction with normal school year start-up operations. Verification was 
also required at this time because assignment took place in the summer when test data for the 
fall assignment were provided and when most staff had already completed the school year. 
The same valid exclusion criteria were applied during post-placement as for pre-placement. 
District-provided reasons for the numbers of students assigned but not placed related to 
difficulties with enrollment, scheduling, and verification in general and did not 
systematically differ across the three assigned groups. Refer to Appendix D for more 


information regarding exclusions. 


57 Refer to the following section for a description of sample power and for more information regarding the number of 
cohorts. 
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Exhibit 27. Screening and assignment and sample 


Total Population Cohort 1 —5 (N = 14,686) 


Originally Assigned/Targeted (n = 1,661) 
= READ 180 (n= 548) 
. XTREME (n _ 547) Excluded Pre-Placement 
: CONTROL (n = 566) Verified (n = 409) 
= READ 180 (n= 140) 
= XTREME (n= 138) 
= CONTROL (n= 131) 


Intent-To-Treat: Non-Verified (n = 1,252) 
" READ 180 (n= 408) Excluded Post-Placement 
7 XTREME (n = 409) Verified (n= 223) 
= CONTROL (n= 435) = READ 180 (n= 61) 
= XTREME (n=71) 
" CONTROL (n= 91) 


Intent to Treat: Verified (n = 1,029) 
" READ 180 (n= 347) 
XTREME (n =338) 
=" CONTROL (n= 344) 


Intent to Treat: Placed (n = 931) Intent to Treat: Not Placed (n = 98) 
=" READ 180 (n= 315) " READ 180 (n= 32) 
= XTREME (n= 311) ="  XTREME (n= 27) 
= CONTROL (n = 305) * CONTROL (n= 39) 


Intent to Treat: Placed With Intent to Treat: Not Placed With 
Outcome Score (n = 729) Outcome Score (n= 78) 

=" READ 180 (n= 250) =" READ 180 (n= 25) 

= XTREME (n= 246) ="  XTREME (n= 21) 

"= CONTROL (n = 233) = CONTROL (n= 32) 


Above Target (n = 68) Above Target (n= 4) 
=" READ 180 (n= 25) " READ 180 (n= 3) 
= XTREME (n= 20) =  XTREME (n= 1) 
=" CONTROL (n= 23) =" CONTROL (n= 0) 


Increased (n = 257) Increased (n = 22) 
= READ 180 (n= 90) = READ 180 (n= 9) 
= XTREME (n= 84) "  XTREME (n= 6) 
= CONTROL (n= 83) = CONTROL (n= 7) 


Below Target (n = 404) Below Target (n = 52) 
=" READ 180 (n= 135) =" READ 180 (n= 13) 
XTREME (n= 142) ="  XTREME (n= 14) 
= CONTROL (n= 127) =" CONTROL (n= 25) 
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Intent-to-Treat 


Exhibit 28 presents the final number of students in the Intent-to-Treat (or ITT) condition for 
Years 1-5. The ITT group forms the basis for the analytic sample as it is comprised of all those 


students originally assigned at random. 


Exhibit 28. Final numbers of the Intent-to-Treat randomly assigned students by school 


Assignment Cohorts 1-5 Total 
CCHS CHS Commerce Putnam SciTech TOTAL 
Control 59 44 66 86 76 331 
READ 180 49 Ad 72 89 79 333 
Xtreme Reading 54 42 59 87 76 318 
Total 162 130 197 262 231 982 


Approximately 10% of the ITT group over time (98 students) had initially been reported inactive 
by the SR district team but were actually in attendance at least 75% of the time, based on both 
rosters and district attendance records. Of these students, 20 did not have outcome scores. 
Given attrition following the eligibility assessment conducted in the spring prior to the fall 
placement, the overall ITT sample is reduced to those with outcome scores. A total of 807 
students had outcome scores of those in the full ITT group (n = 982), and 684 of these students 
had both pretest (MCAS) and post-test (SDRT-4) scores; this matched group is considered to be 


the final analytic sample. 


Power to Detect Effects 


Minimum detectable effect size (MDES) estimates have been computed to determine whether the 
study design provides sufficient power to detect an impact if one exists for either intervention. 


The MDES indicates how small an effect the intervention can have on students’ reading 
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achievement and still be detected (Orr, 1999).** Current MDES calculations were calculated for 
a single-level trial as developed under Optimal Design (Raudenbush & Liu, 2001; Raudenbush, 
Spybrook, Liu, & Congdon, 2004). Specifications for the power estimates in Year 5 met the 
desired 80% power to detect an effect with two-tailed tests of significance (at the .05 significance 
level).”” The following exhibit presents the power estimates for the pooled cohort samples, 
including the MDES with the pretest covariate. Each of the two intervention groups of students 
(Xtreme Reading and READ 180) were compared to the control group of students in the same 


model. 


Exhibit 29. MDES for pair-wise comparisons: By N of students and covariate 


Number of Students Minimum Detectable Effect Size (o) 
By Covariate Correlation 


No covariate r=.47* 
3 Cohorts N = 406 per contrast 28 25 
4 Cohorts (estimate) N = 500 per contrast 25 22 
5 Cohorts (estimate) N = 600 per contrast 23 .20 


Note. Covariate r, .80 power, 5% significance level, two-tailed test. In Year 2, combined three-cohort estimates 
were 1 = 376 with .29 for the MDES estimate, .25 for the MDES estimate with the inclusion of a covariate (°° =27]): 
Current estimates were almost identical. 


88 Effect sizes are reported on a scale of 0 to 1, and the higher the score, the greater the magnitude of the treatment effect 
(Cohen, 1998; Lipsey, 1990). The framework used to assess the magnitude of effect sizes was Cohen’s (1988): .20 as 
small, .50 as moderate, and .80 or above as large (as cited in Bloom et al., 2005). “This interpretation is supported by 
Lipsey and Wilson’s (1993) review of meta-analyses across psychological, educational, and behavioral outcomes, which 
concluded that effect sizes of 0.10 to 0.20 should not be seen as trivial” (Vernez, & Zimmer, 2007). More recent research 
provides other empirical benchmarks for evaluating effect sizes related to education-focused interventions (Bloom, Hill, 
Rebeck Black, & Lipsey, 2007; Vernez & Zimmer, 2007). Vernez and Zimmer (2007) recommend interpreting effect 
sizes from data related to educational interventions aimed at positively impacting student achievement levels as follows: 
0.05-0.10 as small, 0.15 as medium or moderate, and 0.25 as large. 

* Initial power estimates were based on a two-level framework and the planned assignment of teachers/classes. However, 
the number of teachers was fewer than anticipated and resulted in only one teacher per condition, per school—effectively 
rendering teacher equal to school in these analyses (which is insufficient for multilevel modeling using classroom as the 
cluster). 

°° Tn Year 1, estimates of the correlation coefficients between pretest scores, or prior achievement scores, and post-test 
scores at various levels were made in the absence of the availability of actual data (Raudenbush, et al., 2004; Bloom, 
2004). In Year 3, there was a relatively weak, statistically significant relationship between the SRI and MCAS (r= 0.21, 
p < .01) and the SDRT-4 (r = 0.22, p < .01). There was a moderate, statistically significant relationship between the 
MCAS and SDRT-4 (r = 0.47, p < .01); this correlation was used in the current power estimates presented. * 
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The MDES estimate was .23 for the five-cohort study. Including the MCAS ELA prior 
achievement score as a covariate 7° = .27 lowers the MDES estimate to .20 for the five-cohort 
study.”' Blocking was conducted for student assignment by school and grade but also by 
disability and ELL status, which should increase the precision of estimates (Raudenbush, 


Martinez, & Spybrook, 2005).” 
Statistical Analyses 


The analysis is designed to estimate the impact of the two interventions separately by comparing 
the achievement scores of each treatment group on average to that of the control group. Using 
reading scores from standardized assessments taken in the spring of the ninth-grade year, student 
performance in reading for each of the two treatment groups will be compared with the control 
group.”’ Cohorts of ninth-grade students, five in total, were combined for analysis. As described 
previously, given projected and actual power estimates, a third (2008-09 school year), fourth 
(2009-10 school year), and fifth (2010-11 school year) cohort were added with control groups, 


which yielded a larger than originally planned sample included for final impact analyses. 


Analyses were designed to answer the research question Does participation in READ 180 
improve ninth graders’ reading achievement relative to that of a control group? using students 
as the primary unit of analysis. A fixed-effects approach using OLS regression was used and is 
presented here as in the past for ease of interpretation. Four indicator variables were entered for 
the five high schools in the final model. In addition, random effects were also assessed despite 


the limited number of schools.** Multilevel models were fit to determine the amount of variance 


*! Results approximate those presented in research scenarios estimating sample size for randomized trials, though many of 
the estimates presented in past research included higher pre-test covariate correlations (refer to Bloom et al., 2006). 

*» Although blocking by screening level was initially proposed, it was not ultimately pursued due to the restricted reading- 
level threshold (two levels below grade down to a fourth-grade level) imposed by the Xtreme Reading developers. This 
threshold yielded a smaller pool of striving readers than originally anticipated. Data for blocking were provided by the 
districts each year at the time of assignment. 

°3 As per district request, after one year, students in the ninth-grade control groups are randomly assigned to one of the two 
interventions for 10" grade if they are not yet reading at or above grade level. 

** Recall that students are the primary unit of analysis. Although there was random assignment of students (and teachers), 
students remained clustered within schools and, if clustering was not accounted for, the standard errors could be miss-specified 
and overestimate treatment effects (Raudenbush & Bryk, 2002). Despite the small number of schools or the “‘n” for the cluster 
level, multilevel models were also fit using SAS. Refer to results included in Appendix D. 
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in reading scores to be predicted (92% at the individual student level; 8% between schools) and 
to assess the percentage of this original variance explained by the final model. Results from 


these analyses are presented in more detail in Appendix D. 


Analytic Model and Specifications 


Treatment effect size estimates and average achievement across schools were calculated using 
ANCOVA models. Effects of participation in the interventions were separately assessed in the 
same model. The final model for this cross-sectional analysis of the impact of the targeted 
intervention presented below was specified with fixed effects for schools. In other words, the 
overall impact of each targeted intervention is estimated as a treatment effect averaged across 
schools. However, as previously described, the treatment effect was also estimated between 


schools. 


The dependent variable (outcome) used to estimate the impact of the targeted intervention on 
students’ reading achievement is the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test version 4 (SDRT-4). The 
outcome, reading achievement, was measured on a continuous scale (using SDRT-4 scaled 
scores) and normal curve equivalency scores (NCEs) were calculated to present final model 
results on an equal-interval scale for ease of interpretation (these scores can be averaged and 


have a mean of 50). 


The final model includes the baseline/pretest score as a covariate (MCAS ELA scores from grade 
8). Model covariates assessed for inclusion in the final model were student-level characteristics 
coded as dummy variables: race/ethnicity, free and reduced lunch status, special education status, 
ELL status, minority status, and gender. Cohort and school differences were also assessed. 

Refer to Appendix D for a detailed description of the variables included in the analytic model 
and their coding specifications; decisions regarding the handling of missing data and information 


regarding the decision rule for the inclusion of covariates. 


°° The multilevel model yielded an intraclass correlation of .08; that is, the amount of variance in the reading scores to be 
predicted between groups (i.e., schools) is 8%, while the variance to be predicted at the individual level is 92%. This 
intraclass correlation is consistent with similar research on school effects and the predominance in cross-sectional data of 
the individual characteristics (Bloom et al., 2006; Raudenbush & Bryk, 2002). 
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Analytic Sample 


The following exhibits present descriptive information about the sample by district and treatment 
group. Characteristics are presented for the combined cohorts and for the ITT analytic sample, 
which includes all cases with post-test scores (807 of the 982) and all cases of post-test scores 
with pre-test scores (684 of 807). Of these cases, 679 had complete demographic information 
(679 of 684) for inclusion in final adjusted models. Patterns observed in the descriptive variable 
percentages between districts and among the treatment groups in the analytic sample remained 
similar to those observed for the complete ITT sample (refer to Appendix D for additional 


presentations of data by district and cohort). 


As illustrated in the exhibits below, aggregate student characteristics differ between districts for 


select variables. 


Exhibit 30. Student sample characteristics by district: Pre-and post-test sample 


Characteristics District Total 
Chicopee Springfield UeHES) 

Minority (%) 58 84 71 
Female Gender (%) 51 61 56 
Special Education Status (%) 22 19 21 
English Language Learner Status (%) 2 5 4 
Free and Reduced Lunch Status (%) 51 87 69 
Attendance (% of total possible days) 93 90 92 
MCAS Score (mean) 230.7 229.5 230.0 
Sample size (n) 259 420 679 


Note. Other includes a combination of White, Black, Asian, American Indian, Native Hawaiian, and Hispanic. 


Students in both districts scored similarly on the SRI reading achievement assessment screen and 
the MCAS, as would be expected if the same group of targeted students were being identified. 
Chicopee students in this sample scored only slightly higher on average on the MCAS as 
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compared to Springfield. Note that the sample sizes between the districts differed (the balance is 
38% Chicopee versus 62% Springfield), which may influence the significance of the differences 
observed for MCAS scores; however, the relative differences were still large. Differences 
between districts within the sample were not unexpected given the population characteristic 


differences (refer to Section II and district context). 


Across all students included in the preliminary analysis sample and assessed at baseline, more 
than half were non-minority students with the majority in Springfield as compared to Chicopee 
(84% and 58%, respectively). In addition, Springfield had significantly higher (p<.05) numbers 
of females than Chicopee (61% versus 51%, respectively). There were significant differences 
among Common Core Data (CCD) collected and provided by the district including those 
classified as ELLs and those with free and reduced lunch status with the exception of SPED 
status. In this student sample, 87% in Springfield as compared to 51% in Chicopee qualify for 
free or reduced-price lunch, a proxy used to represent student socio-economic status. MCAS 
scores between districts differed (p<.15) and attendance rates also differed significantly between 


the two districts. 


The following exhibit presents the data for the pre-post ITT analytic sample by treatment group. 


Exhibit 31. Student sample characteristics by treatment: Pre- and post-test sample 


Characteristics Group Total 
(Average) 
Control READ Xtreme 
180 Reading 

Minority (%) 71 74 78 74 
Female Gender (%) 53 61 57 57 
Special Education Status (%) 19 18 24 20 
English Language Learner Status (%) 4 3 4 4 
Free and Reduced Lunch Status (%) 74 69 76 73 
Attendance (% of total possible days) 91 90 91 91 
MCAS Score (mean) 230.3 229.4 230.2 230.0 
Sample size (7) 225 231 223 679 


Note. Other includes a combination of White, Black, Asian, American Indian, Native Hawaiian, and Hispanic. 
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Patterns for the final combined sample Years 1 through 5 in general remain the same as in the 
past years. No difference at the p<.05 level among groups was observed for any of the 
demographic covariates including percentages of Special Education Status (SPED) and English 
Language Learner Status (ELL); in fact, no difference was observed at the p<.15 level. In prior 
years, analysis results indicated that, on average, the random assignment process was generally 
effective in creating equivalent groups based on the variables measured and those used in 
stratification (SPED and ELL percentages did not differ across groups). Significant differences 
were not observed pretreatment (e.g., pretest MCAS scores) nor for attendance rates which could 


be predictive of treatment or influenced by treatment as an outcome. 


Using criteria outlined by What Works Clearinghouse (WWC) for assessing the rigor of designs 
and analysis, baseline or pre-test scores were assessed to identify pre-treatment differences 
among the groups. No significant differences were observed among the groups. Pretest scores 
were not observed for the three groups (two treatments and one control) to be over a .05 standard 
deviation difference. Students’ screening and baseline covariate scores (SRI and MCAS) were 
similar across groups, although the student SRI scores were three and four points higher in the 
combined cohorts (Years 1-4) for the control and Xtreme Reading groups respectively, in 


comparison to the READ 180 group. 


In addition, the numbers of “actual” exclusions were examined to identify differential attrition 
between groups (i.e., these exclusions would have been noted at the time of screening and 
assignment review but were not available to evaluators until late fall). No differences in attrition 


estimates among treatment groups were greater than 20%.” 
Impacts on Students 


Unadjusted means represent the true difference between groups in a random assignment 


study. The mean reading outcome scores are presented by treatment group in the table 


°® Refer to What Works Clearinghouse (WWC) standards. 
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below. However, adjusted means were calculated in the event random assignment did not 


yield equivalent groups due to the smaller sample sizes.” 


Exhibit 32. Mean student reading achievement scores by group (SDRT-4 Scaled Scores) 


Unadjusted Means 
Control Treatment 
Number of Schools = 5 Saar de 
Reading Achievement Mean 667.91 670.83 667.56 
Reading Achievement Standard Deviation 27.53 27.51 27.52 
Number of Students ° 225 231 223 


: Sample for the regression-adjusted model was dictated by the numbers with both pre- and post-tests (n = 684 of 
those with post-tests n = 807 of the ITT sample n = 982) with covariate data (n = 679). 


As the table above illustrates, there were mean differences between the treatment group and the 
control group. However, these differences were not significant without covariates in the model 
to adjust for pretest reading levels, etc. The final and covariate adjusted models are included in 
Exhibit 33 below. The final model presented included only covariates significant in this 
complete model below the p<.20 level (ELL status, SPED status, and gender). School and 


cohort year were both included in the models, effect coded. 


°7 As stated in a technical assistance provider memo: In the ideal (i.e., when random assignment works perfectly), the difference 
between these two means would be the unbiased estimate of program impact. However, all sites are planning to use covariates 
to adjust the model to help guard against bias that may have been introduced because random assignment did not work 
perfectly. The regression adjusted means and impact estimate will reflect these adjustments. 
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Exhibit 33. Impact of intervention on student reading achievement by group (SDRT-4 


NCE Scores) 

Unadjusted Means ANCOVA-adjusted Means 

Control Treatment Control Treatment 

Number of Schools = 5 ao aie ag Bs ae 
NCE Mean 32.70 34.20 32.59 21.75 24.14 21.95 
NCE Standard Deviation 13.38 13.37 13.38 38.21 39.18 38.20 
NCE Standard Error 89 .88 .90 2.55 2.58 2.56 
Estimated Impact -- 1.5 -- 2.39 2 
Effect Size * -- 11 0 -- .06 0 
P-value -- 23 93 -- .03 85 
Number of Students ° 225 231 223 225 231 223 


“Effect sizes were calculated (Glasses) for unadjusted means using the control group standard deviation. 
> Sample for the regression-adjusted model was dictated by the numbers with both pre- and post-tests (n = 684 of 
those with post-tests n = 807 of the ITT sample n = 982) with covariate data (n = 679). 


Observed and significant effects of one of the interventions as compared to the control group 
resulted from the final analyses. READ 180 students scored significantly higher as compared to 
control students (1.5 and 2.39 unadjusted and adjusted NCE scores, respectively). The significant 
READ 180 intervention effect was observed for the combined sample of cohorts assigned each 
year, over the five-year grant period, and was consistent with combined sample results from prior 
years (Years 3 and 4). Glasses’ A effect size estimates were calculated (Abt communication; 
Rosenthal, 1994). Refer to Appendix D for more information regarding effect sizes and 


additional model results. 


The final multilevel analytic model fit to assess the percentage of original variance in reading 
scores between individuals accounted for 23% of the original variance (92%). This model 
also accounted for 49% of the original variance remaining to be predicted between schools 


(8%). As anticipated, the multilevel model results mirrored those already presented. 


Finally, the mean scores at post-test, though higher than at pre-test, represent less than grade- 
level performance. As current research indicates, when achievement gains are assessed across 


grade level, effect sizes decrease in the upper grades (Bloom, Hill, Rebeck Black, & Lipsey, 
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2007). Therefore, Striving Readers in the high schools would generally be expected to gain less 
than those in the lower grades simply as a result of the trajectory of student growth or 
development of reading skills. Although a treatment effect for one of the two interventions was 
observed, the relative cost of the investment to yield such an effect was beyond the scope of 
work for this study. However, future study should include such an assessment to help teachers, 
schools, and districts to further evaluate interventions considered to be effective and determine 


what is best for their students given severely limited resources.”* 


°8 Further study of this nature should include a specification of minimum implementation levels and requirements for 
optimal results when considering the relative cost of any intervention. 
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VII. Targeted Intervention Impacts and Implementation 


The goal of the targeted implementation study was to inform the interpretation of impact 
findings by describing the context in which the interventions were implemented. More 
specifically, implementation levels were established to characterize the context and its 
complexity and, as a result, to provide a gauge by which to judge any observed effects 
relative to the context. Therefore, the following analysis describing the relationship between 
classroom-level implementation and impact scores was purely exploratory and not intended 
to predict the impact of the interventions.” The true “cause” of an effect cannot be identified 
without an experimental design. In the case of the analysis described here, a study randomly 
assigning levels of implementation would have to be conducted to identify which level would 


be responsible, or “cause,” an observed effect.'”’ 


Describing the implementation context in relationship to observed impact involved several 
steps. The first step was to combine classroom implementation ratings across two years in 
order for this information to more accurately represent the context of the combined cohort 
data assessed in the impact study.'' Overall ratings were calculated by adding ratings across 
years and dividing by the total number of possible items to be rated, thereby weighting the 
scores (refer to Appendix A for more information).'” The second step involved summarizing 
the implementation levels to represent both study years combined, as had been done for each 
individual year with the following four levels: No evidence (0—24%), Low (25-49%), 
Moderate (50-74%), and Adequate or High (75—100%). The third step involved examining 


*° The hypothesis that higher levels of implementation would be related to higher levels of observed impact was not 
empirically tested; analyses were purely illustrative. As described in the Enhanced Reading Opportunities Study, such 
analyses: “...are not able to establish causal links between these aspects of implementation and variation in program 
impacts across sites, because school characteristics and other implementation factors may confound the association 
between...impacts and the implementation factors included in the exploratory analysis” (Corrin, et al., 2008). 

100 Refer to Shadish, Cook, & Campbell (2002). 

'! Classroom implementation was used to describe context for this purpose. Input levels were previously discussed as 
influences on classroom implementation context in concert with other non-intervention factors (e.g., school). As 
previously described, classroom is equivalent to school as only one class was constituted for each intervention within the 
schools rather than several as planned. 

10 Tt is important to remember these data were collected in snapshots and by definition represent only a picture of 
implementation at that precise point-in-time. 
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the implementation and impact results together for each intervention to identify emergent 
patterns. This examination was also conducted across interventions to illuminate any overall 


patterns that may have emerged across both interventions. A discussion of this analysis is 


provided at the conclusion of this section. 
READ 180 Classroom Implementation and Impact 


The comparison of classroom implementation and impact results for READ 180 is included 
in Exhibit 34 below. This exhibit illustrates that in schools where classroom implementation 
levels were observed to be moderate and high (as coded by color), the average reading scores 
of READ 180 students were higher relative to students in the control group (the difference 


represented on the Y axis in reading achievement scores or SDRT-4 NCEs). 


Exhibit 34. Impact of READ 180 by level of classroom implementation (Years 1-5) 
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Note. Averages were calculated weighted by the total number of items across years. Implementation levels: 
No evidence (0O—24%), Low (25-49%), Moderate (50-74%), and Adequate or High (75—100%). 
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READ 180 implementation levels were assessed in relationship to outcome scores for READ 
180 students, and this relationship visually represented in the exhibit was significant. That is, 
higher levels of READ 180 implementation were associated with higher reading scores. Four 
of the five teachers with the highest classroom ratings had taught this intervention the 
longest, three for three years and one for four years. Results were more consistent over time 
for the majority of teachers especially those implementing at high levels over the entire study 
period. On average, READ 180 student scores were higher at post-test, controlling for pre- 


test scores and other student characteristics than control group student scores, and this 


difference was statistically significant. 
Xtreme Reading Classroom Implementation and Impact 


The comparison of classroom implementation and impact results for the Xtreme Reading 


intervention is included in Exhibit 35 below. 


Exhibit 35. Impact of Xtreme Reading by level of classroom implementation (Years 1-5) 
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Note. Averages were calculated weighted by the total number of items across years. Implementation levels: 
No evidence (0O—24%), Low (25-49%), Moderate (50-74%), and Adequate or High (75—100%). 
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This exhibit illustrates that in schools where classroom implementation levels were observed 
to be moderate and high (as coded by color), the average reading scores of Xtreme Reading 
students were higher relative to students in the control group in only two of four schools (the 


difference represented on the Y axis in reading scores or SDRT-4 NCEs). 


The pattern of prior teaching was not as easy to discern for Xtreme Reading; as noted in the 
prior scoring section, one of the two teachers with the lowest overall ratings had been 


implementing since the initial grant year. 


Xtreme Reading implementation levels were assessed in relationship to outcome scores for 
Xtreme Reading students, and this relationship visually represented in the exhibit was not 
significant. That is, higher levels of Xtreme Reading implementation were not associated 
with higher reading achievement scores. On average, the Xtreme Reading student scores 
were approximately the same at post-test; controlling for pre-test scores and other student 
characteristics than control group student score, there was not a statistically significant 


difference observed between the two groups. 


Implementation Patterns as Predictor 


Despite the many complications related to implementation, particularly in Year 1 of the 
study, a pattern of medium (i.e., moderate) and high (i.e., adequate) targeted implementation 
levels and higher overall student reading scores was observed. This pattern was more 
pronounced for READ 180 and was significant when assessed in relationship to reading 


SCOres. 


Over time, the targeted teachers had more experience, and the control classroom teachers had 
higher levels of education. As a result of teacher turnover, the backgrounds as compared to 
control classroom teachers changed. Background and experience, in addition to overall 
teaching quality (not directly measured), among other unmeasured factors could influence 


and moderate any observed results. 
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Although impact estimates were established across years, implementation levels and impact 
results varied by year, which itself has implications and at a minimum requires caution when 
interpreting any of these findings. It is important to note that these cautions should be 
exercised for both interventions, as there were differences in implementation between years 


for both Xtreme Reading and READ 180, including teacher turnover in earlier years. 
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VIII. Evaluation of the Implementation of the Whole-School 


Intervention 


The goals for the whole-school implementation study were the same as those for the targeted 
implementation study: to present a broad picture of the overall level of implementation in context 


and to provide a sense of the variability that may have occurred. 
Whole-School Research Questions and Methods 


Similar to the approach used for examining implementation of the targeted interventions, 
implementation research questions were developed for the SIM-CERT whole-school 


intervention. 


1. What was the level of implementation and variability of professional development and 
support for teachers/administrators/literacy coaches? 

2. What was the level of implementation and variability of classroom instruction? 

3. What was the context of implementation (e.g., potential influences on 
implementation)?” 

Refer to Appendix B for exhibits including specific implementation research questions within 

each primary question listed above based on the program model and their intended activities, 

methods, objectives, and ultimate outcome goals. The implementation data collected via each 

method is also described in Appendix B with measures included in Appendix C. Scoring and 


implementation levels are described in more detail in the following section. 


103 This question has been implicit in the evaluation of implementation across years, and data have been collected, analyzed, 


and reported regarding the general context of implementation but is now explicitly included in this section. 
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Whole-School Implementation Teachers 


Selection of SIM-CERT Teachers 


Prior to grant implementation, the districts developed explicit criteria for selecting and 
prioritizing teachers for inclusion in SIM-CERT cohorts, to observe developers’ SIM-CERT 
training requirements, and to avoid potentially confounding study results.'” Participation in 
SIM-CERT training was to be mandatory and determined in accordance with selection 
criteria (i.e., content area and grade level).'” Participants were to be randomly selected from 
the priority groups, a more equitable process and one avoiding complications in the 
interpretation of outcomes given all teachers were eventually required to participate in SIM- 


CERT training over the period of the grant as per district implementation plans.'"° 


The majority of SIM-CERT-trained teachers in the initial grant years were from the three 
content areas (science, math, and social studies) specified as “least likely” to confound study 
findings from the targeted interventions while still meeting the intervention standards. [Refer 
to Section B2 in Appendix B for more information about the criteria and numbers of teachers 
included by content area.] However, adherence to the established criteria was not always 
consistent. In the initial grant years, Springfield faced difficulties in implementing the 
professional development as planned, resulting in lower than anticipated numbers of teachers 
trained. Beginning in Year 2, Springfield teachers were recruited for participation in SIM- 
CERT training on a voluntary basis to better meet their goals for training numbers as 


specified in the grant. In Years 3 and 4, Springfield added optional and paid training sessions 


'* From the start of the grant, efforts were to be made during the selection process to limit the exposure of READ 180 and 

Control students to SIM-CERT trained teachers to avoid complications related to the interpretation of impacts (SIM- 
CERT was not business-as-usual prior to this grant). Criteria were established in consultation with evaluators and 
detailed in the implementation and evaluation plans to ensure model fidelity would be maintained as well as the integrity 

of the evaluation/study within and across districts. 

'05 Tf only teachers motivated to participate were included, observed outcomes could be the result of such motivation. This 
selection bias is a threat to the validity of the whole-school study, implemented over time. Selecting from the pool of all 
required participants, or those identified in groups first, is a method for avoiding selection bias and is often understood to be 
a more equitable way of including all teachers because all teachers were required to be trained by the conclusion of the grant. 

'°6 Tn addition, mandatory district professional development was congruent with business as usual practices for a whole- 
school initiative. Teachers in the upper grades (beyond ninth grade) were to be given priority in the selection process 
based on the established criteria for training in both the first and second years as planned. 
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and increased recruiting efforts to further increase their numbers of trained teachers over 
time. Therefore, only Chicopee adhered to the requirement that SIM-CERT teachers be 


trained on a mandatory basis. 
Characteristics of SIM-CERT Teachers: Over time 


According to district documents, across the five grant years a total of 623 teachers have received 
some form of SIM-CERT training.’ A total of 400 of those trained were from Springfield, and 
the remaining 223 were from Chicopee. Surveys were conducted to gather information 

regarding participation and prevalence of SIM-CERT knowledge and use over time. The survey 


was the primary source of information regarding teacher characteristics.'** 


In Year 5, survey completion rates were the lowest to date at 66% of those reportedly trained by 
the district. In contrast, in Year 4 the highest percentage of those trained in SIM-CERT (79%) 
completed the survey. In Years 2 and 3, 67% and 73% of teachers reportedly trained in SIM- 
CERT responded, respectively. 


In each cohort and in both districts, the Year 5 SIM-CERT-trained survey respondents indicated 
that they were certified at the professional level at varying rates. The following exhibit includes 
rates over time by cohort and district. The highest rates of certification were observed in the 
initial years and a reduction in the rates in subsequent years appears reflective of district training 
patterns; the lowest rates of certification were observed in the final year. [Cohorts 3.5 and 4.5 


were added in Springfield and not in Chicopee for reasons described in Section IX below. ] 


'°7 This number does not account for attrition and does not include literacy coaches. 

'8 Initially, districts were to provide documentation regarding teacher characteristics but, after incomplete information was 
received in Year 1, this information was collected via surveys. The individual teachers who responded in any given year may 
differ; responses have been presented by cohort. 
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Exhibit 36. SIM-CERT teacher rates of certification at the professional level 


= SPS 
| =CPS 


Cohort Cohort Cohort Cohort Cohort Cohort Cohort 
1 2 3 3.5 4 4.5 5 


Note. When survey and resume data conflicted, resume data were used for analysis and reporting. 


In Year 5 and similar to Year 4, across cohorts, the average number of years of teaching 
experience reported by SIM-CERT teacher respondents was very similar. Refer to Exhibit 37 


below. 


Exhibit 37. SIM-CERT teacher average number of years of teaching experience 
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Teachers reportedly had received most of their teaching experience from their current positions. 
In Chicopee, over time, the average number of years of teaching experience in Chicopee within 
the current school was 8 years. In Springfield, this average varied across Years 2, 3, 4, and 5 (7, 


6, 7, and 8 years, respectively).'” 
Whole-School Implementation Coaches 


A total of five literacy coaches, one per school, were hired as planned to support and promote 
implementation of SIM-CERT throughout the course of the grant. Coaches were to be certified 


by the developer to deliver training and support teachers in implementing SIM-CERT. 
Characteristics of SIM-CERT Coaches: Over Time 


In the final grant year, a substantial change was made by the districts which altered the capacity 
to provide the training and support for the interventions as planned. There were only three 
coaches rather than five available to deliver the intervention across schools; one in the Chicopee 
schools and two in the Springfield schools. In addition, one of the Springfield coaches was only 
part-time and the other was absent for a portion of the school year for medical reasons. The 
districts reported additional coaching support was provided by select teachers in the cadre of 


professional developers trained in prior years. 


109 . . . . . . . . . 
Incomplete information was received in Year 1 from districts and later was obtained via surveys in subsequent years. 
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IX. Whole-School Intervention Implementation: Results and 


Implications 


Whole-School Implementation Components 


As with the two targeted interventions, ratings were created to establish the level of adequacy of 
implementation of the whole-school literacy intervention. Ratings were assigned for two 
components: (1) inputs consisting of the professional development and materials and (2) 
classroom model. Adequacy has been defined as the implementation of intervention 
components as specified by the developers and the districts, as depicted in the whole-school 
literacy intervention logic model (Exhibit 16 included in Section III of this report). Model 
components including the extent of training and use of SIM-CERT routines were assumed to be 
specified by the developers at the level necessary to promote change in content literacy. 
Additional contextual information related to the implementation of the professional development 


and classroom instruction models are also presented in this section of the report. 
Professional Development 


The district goal for the number of teachers to be trained in SIM-CERT was originally set at 125 
per year and 25 teachers per school, but recent district documentation indicates a revised goal of 
130 with a total of 650 teachers to be trained across Years 1—5, inclusive of literacy coaches. In 
terms of the number of teachers selected and trained, the districts did not meet the updated goal 
across the five years of the grant. According to district records of professional development 
attendance, across Years 1—5 a total of 623 teachers were selected for inclusion in SIM-CERT 


"© In Year 1, recruitment numbers for 


cohorts and received some portion of SIM-CERT training. 
both districts were below the expected amount, particularly in Springfield (48 of the targeted 80 


in Springfield and 44 of the targeted 50 in Chicopee). In Year 2, recruitment numbers were 


"10 This number does not account for attrition and does not include literacy coaches or those who were also trained as targeted 
teachers (which occurred in the final study year). The total trained accounting for attrition (including those still in the district 
but no longer teaching) was 503; with 306 from Springfield and 197 from Chicopee. 
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closer to the target amount, but, across years, still below expected requirements. In Years 3 and 
4, however, both districts exceeded the target amount of selected or recruited teachers who 
received any portion of SIM-CERT training. In Year 5, recruitment target levels were not 


reached in either district. Exhibit 38 below displays these results. 


Exhibit 38. SIM-CERT training: Numbers of teachers attending any training that 
occurred 


Cohort Springfield Chicopee Total Total 
As Planned Teachers Attending Any 
Training 

Cohort 1 47 |"! 44 130 91 
Cohort 2 80 46 130 126 
Cohort 3 60 52 130 158 
Cohort 3.5 46 - Not originally planned - 

Cohort 4 79 os a 130 171 
Cohort 4.5 aye - Not originally planned : 

Cohort 5 51 26 130 77 
Total Years 1—5 400 223 650 623 


Professional Development Context 


The increase in training numbers was primarily attributable to the addition of Cohorts 3.5 and 
4.5 in Springfield and was the goal of including these additional cohorts. As previously 
indicated, Springfield added optional and paid training sessions and increased recruiting efforts 
to include teachers voluntarily, thereby increasing the numbers of trained teachers to meet the 
expectations in Years 3 and 4. Chicopee was on model as per inclusion and recruitment plans 
for every year of the grant except Year 5. Refer to Appendix B1 for additional information 
regarding fidelity to the original selection, inclusion, and recruitment plan across the five years 


of the grant. 


'!! Originally this number was 48 but included a teacher also trained in a targeted intervention. 
ve Originally this number was 54 but based on updated district records it is now 55. 
''3 Originally this number was 36 but based on updated district records it is now 37. 
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In Year 5, differences in training rates observed across schools appeared due to fewer coaches on 
staff (more the case in Springfield) and to fewer untrained teachers eligible for SIM-CERT 
training in the final year (more the case in Chicopee). In Springfield one school trained only two 
teachers in Year 5, while the remaining two schools trained 30 and 19 respectively. Only two 
coaches remained Springfield in the final year; one of the two was part-time and the other had 


been on longer term leave.“ 


In Chicopee one school trained only 4 teachers in Year 5 and, 
although only one coach remained to serve both schools, it appears the explanation for the lower 
training rates observed in this district was the limited pool of untrained teachers. A majority of 
the teachers in this district had already received training in SIM-CERT and the rates of overall 


turnover were lower as well so new teachers in need of training were not hired. 
Professional Development Ratings 


Starting in Year 3, fidelity to the professional development plan was assessed in two ways: (1) 
number of days in attendance at required professional development sessions and (2) amount of 
training content received as required. Refer to Section III for an explanation of changes made to 
the professional development model by the developer and/or district over time. As in Years 2, 3, 
and 4, professional development implementation ratings were based on district records of 
professional development attendance by individual teachers. Year 1 professional development 


scores were based on teacher self-report. 
Number of Days in Attendance 


According to the model, districts were to provide four six-hour or day-long training sessions 
within the first year of implementation and two day-long training sessions in the second year of 


implementation.'' To receive an adequate rating, teachers must have attended training either 


"4 Of the remaining two Springfield schools, one had no coach resulting from a promotion to an administrative promotion, 
and the other had a coach who was on medical leave for a good portion of the year. Specific numbers were not obtained 
regarding the number of teachers who received coaching in Year 5. 

In Year 3, the developer determined that the second year of training is recommended, but not required. Developers did 
not specify the amount of time for a full training day; however, based on a review of agendas and other records, the 
evaluators determined that one training day equals 6 hours. 


115 
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prior to or during the academic year (August—May), in which they were expected to apply what 
they had learned in the classroom with their students. Any training received after the end of the 
school year (i.e., in June and August) would be applicable in the following year. Separate scores 
were assigned for the first and second year of planned training for each SIM-CERT teacher 
identified by the SR district team. An adequate rating reflects full attendance at all required 
professional development sessions for each individual teacher.''® The percentage of adequate 


teacher ratings overall for Years 2—5 is presented by district and cohort in the exhibit below. 


Exhibit 39. Professional development days required: Percent of teachers receiving 
adequate ratings by district and cohort '” 


District/ Cohort Training for first year of Training for second year of 
implementation implementation ''% 
Four Days Required Two Days Recommended 

SPS Cohort 2 18% (n= 14/80) 74% (n = 55/74) 

SPS Cohort 3 0% (n = 0/60) 39% (n = 22/57) 

SPS Cohort 3.5 0% (n = 0/46) 40% (n = 18/45) 

SPS Cohort 4 0% (n = 0/79) 7% (n = 5/72) 

SPS Cohort 4.5 0% (n = 0/36) 88% (n = 30/34) 

SPS Cohort 5 0% (n = 0/51) N/A 

All SPS 4% (n = 14/352) 46% (n = 130/282) 

CPS Cohort 2 61% (n = 28/46) 76% (n = 34/45) 

CPS Cohort 3 77% (n = 40/52) 84% (n = 41/49) 

CPS Cohort 4 74% (n = 40/54) 74% (n = 37/50) 

CPS Cohort 5 62% (n = 16/26) N/A 

All CPS 70% (n = 124/178) 78% (n = 112/144) 

Total 26% (n = 138/530) 57% (n = 242/426) 


16 Those who did not achieve an adequate rating either did not attend or only attended part of the training sessions. Refer to 
Exhibit 38 for partial training rates. 

"7 Attendance is reported according to updated model specifications outlined prior. For information regarding teacher attrition, 
refer to Appendix B. 

''8 Note that differences between denominators in the first and second columns were the result of attrition. 
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The ratings presented above illustrate extensive district variation in the implementation of the 
SIM-CERT training component of the model. Across Years 2—5 of the grant, an average of 70% 
of Chicopee teachers received adequate ratings for attending all required training sessions during 
their first year in the SIM-CERT program. In Springfield, an average of 4% of the teachers 
participating in these training sessions received adequate ratings across Years 2—5. That is, 4% 
of all those trained reached the threshold of training to receive an adequate rating. In Year 2 in 
Springfield, 18% of the teachers attended the required number of training days. In Years 3, 4, 
and 5, none of the Springfield teachers received adequate ratings, indicating that they had not 
participated in the required four days of training within their first year of inclusion in the 


program. 


Criteria for assessing implementation in Year | were not provided by the developers as plans for 
implementation were still being formulated in this year. Therefore a separate framework was 
used to evaluate fidelity to the professional development model, which was aligned to original 
developer specifications. Although district variation was still apparent in the first year of the 
grant, the percentage of teachers receiving adequate ratings for initial training in Springfield was 
much higher (87%) as compared to later years; percentages for ongoing training were lower 
(1%).'° The percentage of teachers receiving adequate ratings was also higher in Chicopee 
(98%) as compared to later years: percentages for ongoing training were only slightly lower 


(71%)."° 


District variation in the implementation of the professional development model was apparent for 
second-year training rates. In Chicopee, the majority of teachers (78%) received adequate 


ratings for attending the required two days of training during their second year of inclusion in the 


"9 Although the majority of teachers in Springfield received the first two days of training prior to the school year, only one 
teacher (1%) received the requisite remaining two days of training in the first year because these days were delivered 
post school year rather than as in-service days as originally planned. This one teacher was originally part of Cohort 1 in 
Chicopee and received the first year of training in that district prior to transferring to Springfield in Year 2. 

'20 Tn Year 1, initial training was defined as two full days (or the equivalent) of training prior to the first year of classroom 
implementation. Ongoing training was defined as two full days (or the equivalent) of training before the end of the first 
year of implementation. 
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program across program Years 2-5. In Springfield, across Years 2-5, less than half of the 
teachers (46%) received the required two-day follow-up training during the second year of 


program implementation. 


Professional Development Training Ratings Context 


In Springfield, the timing and structure of the professional development schedule accounted for 
the low percentage of adequate ratings for implementation of the professional development 
model in that district. At the start-up of the grant the professional development model had to be 
modified to accommodate issues involving buy-in, communication, in-service scheduling, 


contract concerns, etc.'”! 


In Years | and 2, the in-service training was eliminated, preventing the 
professional development model from being implemented with fidelity to the original plans as 
proposed. Because in-service professional development days were not available, teachers 
received only two days of training rather than four during the first year of classroom 
implementation; teachers received the additional two days of training in the second year of 
implementation. In other words, the professional development delivery schedule in Springfield 
did not offer the required training days within the initial year as planned and therefore teachers 


could not receive adequate ratings for attendance at training as planned. 


In Year 2, 18% of Springfield teachers were able to receive adequate ratings due to the addition 
of a one-day mid-year training session. This training session was not offered in Years 1, 3, 4, 
and 5 but additional cohorts were included in subsequent years to further increase training 
numbers. As mentioned earlier, the district strategized to increase the numbers of teachers 
trained in SIM-CERT through the creation of Cohorts 3.5 and 4.5. These cohorts began training 
in the second semester of the first year of implementation (e.g., Cohort 3.5 began training in 
January of Year 3). Subsequently, the district succeeded in meeting, and exceeding, target 
numbers for teacher inclusion in the initial SIM-CERT training. However, the professional 


development schedule and structure for these additional cohorts consisted of less than the total 


'"! According to district documents, interviews with the Striving Readers district team, and as reported by other 
administrative and teaching staff. 
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required days of ongoing training. Therefore, as was the case with the other cohorts in 
Springfield, the professional development schedule for Cohorts 3.5 and 4.5 did not meet the 
criteria for fidelity to the professional development model, resulting in 0% ratings of adequacy 


across the district. 


In Chicopee, training occurred as planned; that is the scope and sequence of training occurred 
as specified by the model. In contrast with Springfield, Chicopee was able to use already 
scheduled in-service days as planned to provide SIM-CERT training during the school year. 
However, there was a reduction in the percentage of Chicopee teachers receiving adequate 
training ratings in Year 5 relative to the previous two years. This finding may be due to the 
absence of a coach in one of the schools and perhaps due to already high rates of trained 
subject matter teachers (given the smaller teaching staff in Chicopee, few content teachers 


remained to be trained). 


Exhibit 40 displays the professional development model, as planned, and the professional 


development delivery schedule as actually implemented in Springfield. 


Exhibit 40. Springfield SIM-CERT training: Delivery of professional development 


2006-07 2007-08 2008-09 2009-10 2010-11 


(Year 1) (Year 2) (Year 3) Wead) -wvears). 2% 
Cohort 1 2/4 2/2 4 of 6 
Cohort 2 4/4 2/2 6 of 6 
Cohort 3 3/4 2/2 5 of 6 
Cohort 3.5 3/4 2/2 5 of 6 
Cohort 4 3/4 3 of 4 
Cohort 4.5 14/4 2/2 3+ of 4 
Cohort 5 1+/4 |” 1+ of 4 


'22 The 1+ days of training time applies to two schools. District documentation indicates that one school received training for 


5.5 hours. The developer’s training agenda and the evaluator’s observation record however, both indicate the training at 
this one school took place over 2.5 hours inclusive of two breaks. 
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In Springfield, Cohort 1 received only four of the six planned days of training over two years 
but received an additional day after the two-year period (five of six in total). In subsequent 
years, the six days were completed. Cohort 4.5 received a total of eight hours of training 
instead of the requisite 24 hours of training in their first year of implementation (provided 
either via two hours after-school on four weekdays or four hours on two Saturdays, January 
or February). Cohort 5 received approximately 10 hours of training over two days. The 1+ 
day(s) of training time included in Exhibit 40 was observed for two of the Springfield 
schools. District documentation indicated that one school received training for 5.5 hours, 
almost meeting the threshold of 6 hours for a full day. However, the developer’s training 
agenda and the evaluator’s observation record both indicate the training at this school took 


place over 2.5 hours inclusive of two breaks. 


Exhibits 41 below displays the professional development model, as planned, and the 


professional development delivery schedule as actually implemented in Chicopee. 


Exhibit 41. Chicopee SIM-CERT training: Delivery of professional development 


2006-07 2007-08 2008-09 2009-10 2010-11 


(Year 1) (Year2) (Year3) (Year4) _— (Year 5) ue 
Cohort 1 4/4 2/2 6 of 6 
Cohort 2 4/4 2/2 6 of 6 
Cohort 3 4/4 2/2 6 of 6 
Cohort 4 44 2/2 6 of 6 
Cohort 5 4/4 4 of 4 


The majority of teachers across districts received the majority of training necessary for 
implementation of the classroom model according to the developer (with the exception of Cohort 


3.5 in Springfield). 
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Receipt of Training in Specific SIM-CERT Routines 


In response to a low number of adequate ratings for teachers attending the required number of 
professional development days in Springfield, the district worked in collaboration with the 
developer and evaluator in to create an alternative framework for assessing fidelity to the 
professional development model. This alternative framework established in Year 3 evaluates the 
extent to which individual teachers across districts received training in the required SIM-CERT 
topics or content. Scoring related to the receipt of SIM-CERT content presents a different view 
of teacher professional development than that obtained by examining the number of training days 
completed, which evaluators are required to report. Although a teacher may not have attended 
all training days, as defined by the original model, they may have been trained in all of the 


required content or SIM-CERT routines. 


In Year 3, the developer had confirmed that teachers would have the knowledge or inputs 
necessary to achieve fidelity to the classroom model if they received training in the required 
topics, regardless of how many days it took to cover the material. Specifications regarding what 
content was required were not available prior to Year 3. Particularly during the initial years of 
the grant, developer specifications regarding the required content to be delivered in training 
sessions remained intentionally vague in order to allow district tailoring.'* The exhibit below 


depicts required and recommended training content.'” 


'°3 The SR district team reported that developers stressed the importance of meeting the needs of the individual schools and 
districts, which has led to fluctuations in the model as planned. Developers report that they modified the program based on 
their continuous-development philosophy but also tailored the program to district needs. 

'4 This information was provided during a developer, district, and evaluator call in July of 2009. The specifications for training 
provided following the first year were specified previously but were also reportedly individually determined based on teacher 
needs and requests. 
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Exhibit 42. Required and recommended content for SIM-CERT trainings 


Year 1 (Required) Year 2 (Recommended) 
Unit Organizer Course Organizer 
Framing Concept Comparison 
LINCing Integrated Units '* 
Concept Mastery 


Only required, not recommended, fidelity components were assessed as part of the 
implementation study. Furthermore, only Cohorts 3, 4, and 5, inclusive of Cohorts 3.5 and 4.5, 
were given ratings for the receipt of required content since this alternative framework for 
assessing fidelity to the professional development model was not confirmed by the developer 
until Year 3. Exhibit 43 displays the percentage of teachers who received adequate ratings for 


training in required SIM-CERT routines (i.e., content) for their first year. 


5The training in Integrated Units covers ways to integrate and connect two or more SIM-CERT routines for classroom 


instruction. 
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Exhibit 43. Percentage of teachers who received adequate levels of training in the 
required routines for the first year of implementation 


Receipt of all four core required routines 
(Unit Organizer, Framing, LINCing, Concept Mastery) 


SPS Cohort 3 (n = 60) 93% (n = 56) 
SPS Cohort 3.5 (n = 46) 54% (n = 25) 
SPS Cohort 4 (n = 79) 86% (n= 68) 
SPS Cohort 4.5 (n = 36) 89% (n = 32) 
SPS Cohort 5 (n = 51) 41% (n= 21) 
All SPS (n = 272) 74% (n = 202) 
CPS Cohort 3 (n = 52) '”° 87% (n= 45) 
CPS Cohort 4 (n = 54) 91% (n= 49) 
CPS Cohort 5 (n = 26) 73% (n= 19) 
All CPS (n= 132) 86% (n= 113) 
Total (n = 404) 78% (n = 315) 


Rates of training in required SIM-CERT routines for first-year SIM-CERT teachers were high 
overall. The majority of SIM-CERT teachers trained in Years 3 and 4 received the required 
training in the four core routines during their first year of implementation: Unit Organizer, 
Frame, LINCing, and Concept Mastery. Minimal district variation was observed in the 
percentage of teachers who received adequate ratings for training in core content. The one 
exception to this pattern is Cohort 3.5 in Springfield, where approximately half of the teachers 
received training in all four core routines, and half did not. Lower scores for this group of 
teachers in terms of the number of days training, as presented previously, and the receipt of 
content may be attributed to the difficulties unique to the initial implementation of this mid-year 


cohort strategy to increase target numbers. 


'°6 Two teachers did not attend professional development sessions, but received training in required content (four core routines) 
from literacy coaches. These two teachers were recorded as receiving full SIM-CERT content. 
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Professional Development Ratings Context 


In Springfield, 100% of Cohort 5 teachers received training in the Unit Organizer and Framing 
routines, and all teachers except those from one school received training in the LINCing and 
Concept Mastery routines as well. This school was responsible for the lower rates of training in 
content observed in Cohort 5 as compared to prior cohorts; teachers received only two of the four 
core SIM-CERT routines as outlined in Exhibit 42. In Chicopee, the lower rates of teachers 
receiving training in all four routines may be due in part to a decline in overall enthusiasm for an 
initiative whose funding stream was ending’”’ and in part due to the reduction in coach support,’ 
which in the past had enabled those who missed formal training sessions to make up these 


sessions with coaches. 


Taken together, the scores for number of training days attended and number of routines learned 
indicated that the majority of teachers across districts, and over time, received the minimum 
training necessary for implementation of the classroom model according to the developer, with 
the exception of Cohort 5 in Springfield. This was the first year since content scoring was 
implemented that a majority of Springfield teachers (41%) did not receive an adequate rating for 
having received training in all developer-required routines. Thus, in Year 5, Springfield teachers 
did not receive adequate ratings for attendance at the required number of professional 
development days nor did they receive training in the developer required routines for 
implementing the SIM-CERT intervention. In Chicopee, ratings within both frameworks 
(training hours and routines) were relatively high. However, the percentage of Chicopee 
teachers receiving an adequate rating for content was the lowest it had been in the three years 


since content scoring was assessed. 


Similar to previous years, a majority of teachers in Chicopee received adequate ratings for the 
number of training days and adequate ratings for the receipt of training in all required SIM- 


CERT routines. A majority of teachers in Springfield did not receive adequate ratings for the 


'27 For example, in Chicopee focus groups teachers indicated that in Year 5 previously clear expectations around SIM-CERT 
had become “loose” with “not much focus on collecting” devices. 
'8 One coach in Chicopee was promoted to an administrative position. 
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number of training days, but did receive adequate ratings for the receipt of training in all required 


SIM-CERT routines. '” 


In Springfield, the adequate ratings for training days were not achieved in general despite a 
reduction in the number of training days required, as set by developers and the district over time. 
More information was covered in a condensed amount of time, partially in response to 
Springfield's challenges in providing training given barriers related to initial start-up issues and a 
professional development delivery schedule that did not fit the original plans for in-service 
training as proposed. Specifically, developers confirmed that the following training sessions 
were equivalent in terms of content covered: June 2008 (3 days) = August 2008 (2 days) = 
January/March 2009 (1.5 days). 


In the later years of the grant, evaluator observations in Springfield revealed that the developer, 
and later the school-based trainers, reduced or eliminated collaborative work time for teachers to 
include SIM-CERT routines to their lesson plans, and instead provided training in all required 
content in a shortened amount of time. Originally, training sessions presented one SIM-CERT 
routine and give teachers time to apply that routine to their course content with colleagues from 
their department. In Year 5 training time was cut even shorter, which was not sanctioned by 
developers. The final reduction in training time rendered it impossible in most cases for teachers 
to receive training in all of the required routines. In Chicopee, the professional development 
plan including the number of days, the content taught, and content delivery remained consistent 


across Years 1-5 and was implemented as originally proposed. 
Classroom Implementation Ratings 


Classroom-level implementation was the second component of the overall implementation 


ratings of SIM-CERT. The following minimum classroom model specifications’ were used for 


'° Tn a few instances, teachers attended the majority of the training day but were released early by SIM-CERT trainers or 
received instruction in the missed content from a literacy coach at a later date. 

'3° The first two specifications were mandatory, and the third specification was optional. Classroom model specifications were 
not provided to assign ratings in Year 1; therefore, only ratings across Years 2—5 are reported. 
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scoring in Years 2-5. Teachers trained in SIM-CERT were required to: (1) utilize at least one 
Unit Organizer in one course during the academic year; (2) implement at least one additional 
routine during the academic year (e.g., LINCing, Framing, Concept Mastery, Concept 
Comparison, Course Organizer); and (3) implement other routines as appropriate. Refer to the 
SIM-CERT logic model presented in Exhibit 16 for additional information regarding 


requirements.'*! 


Ratings were assigned based on survey responses (i.e., self-report data) regarding the use of 
SIM-CERT routines during Years 2, 3, 4, and 5.'** Respondents who met the minimum 
developer-defined requirements as described above received a rating of adequate, and those who 
did not received a rating of inadequate. Respondents who received a rating of adequate reported 
meeting minimum requirements: that is, use of the Unit Organizer routine plus one additional 


routine. '*? 


Respondents who did not receive a rating of adequate for usage either used only the 
Unit Organizer routine or indicated that they had not used the Unit Organizer routine during the 


current school year. 


A similar rating framework to that used for minimum usage requirements was also applied to 
determine which respondents exceeded developer-defined classroom model requirements. Thus, 
teachers who indicated they had used the Unit Organizer routine plus two or more additional 
routines received a rating of adequate.’ Separate ratings were assigned to individual teachers 
for classroom-level implementation for Years 2, 3, 4, and 5 based on survey responses for each 


respective year of implementation. 


'31 According to district communications, the expectations or criteria provided by the developer for the classroom model has not 
been comprehensive (i.e., much of classroom implementation was left to individual teacher discretion). Thus, the criteria used 
for scoring the implementation of the classroom model include only the minimum developer-defined requirements. 

'2 Scores for classroom usage of SIM-CERT routines were assigned according to teacher self-reports regarding the 
implementation of each routine at some point during the 2010-11 school year. Scores did not take into consideration the 
frequency or the quality with which teachers implemented each routine in the classroom (i.e., whether teachers used a Unit 
Organizer for every unit taught or do so appropriately) due to minimal information received from the developers on 
classroom model specifications during all four years of the intervention. 

'33 Ratings were not assigned to respondents with missing information regarding the Unit Organizer. 

'§4 Percentages for exceeding minimum usage requirements are derived from the total number of teachers indicating they 
have used the Unit Organizer plus two or more additional routines from the total number of teachers who reported 
meeting minimum classroom usage requirements. Percentages are NOT based on the total number of SIM-CERT 
trained teachers; these data are self-reported. 
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Ratings for the implementation of the classroom model across Years 2—5 are presented in 


Exhibit 44. 


Exhibit 44. Classroom model ratings by district across Years 2, 3, 4, and 5 


Year District Met Minimum Usage Exceeded Minimum Usage 
Requirements Requirements 
Unit Organizer + 1 additional Unit Organizer + 2 or more 
routine additional routines 
Year 2 CPS (n = 64) 89% (n = 57) 86% (n= 49) 
2007-08 SPS (n =77) 71% (n=55) 65% (n = 36) 
Total (n = 141) 79% (n = 112) 76% (n= 85) 
Year 3 CPS (n = 94) 96% (n = 90) 80% (n= 72) 
2008-09 SPS (n = 132) 71% (n = 94) 68% (n = 64) 
Total (n = 226) 81% (n = 184) 74% (n = 136) 
Year 4 CPS (n= 140) 86% (n = 120) 80% (n= 96) 
2009-10 SPS (n = 218) 65% (n = 142) 64% (n= 91) 
Total (n = 358) 73% (n = 262) 71% (n= 187) 
Year 5 CPS (n = 124) 73% (n= 91) 78% (n= 71) 
2010-11 SPS (n = 172) 53% (n = 92) 63% (n= 58) 


Total (n = 296) 


62% (n = 183) 


70% (n = 129) 


Exhibit 45 presents classroom usage scores for Year 5, disaggregated by district and cohort. 
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Exhibit 45. Year 5 classroom model ratings by district and cohort 


Cohort District Met Minimum Usage Exceeded Minimum Usage 
Requirements Requirements 
Unit Organizer + 1 additional Unit Organizer + 2 or more 
routine additional routines 
1 CPS (n = 24) 88% (n= 21) 81% (n=17) 
SPS (n = 10) 60% (n = 6) 50% (n = 3) 
2 CPS (n = 24) 79% (n = 19) 79% (n = 15) 
SPS (n = 31) 45% (n= 14) 57% (n = 8) 
3 CPS (n= 35) 71% (n = 25) 72% (n= 18) 
SPS (n = 32) 56% (n= 18) 78% (n = 14) 
3.5 SPS (n = 27) 63% (n= 17) 59% (n = 10) 
4 CPS (n= 31) 65% (n = 20) 90% (n = 18) 
SPS (n = 38) 45% (n = 17) 59% (n = 10) 
4.5 SPS (n = 21) 62% (n= 13) 69% (n= 9) 
=) CPS (n= 10) 60% (n = 6) 50% (n = 3) 
SPS (n = 13) 54% (n= 7) 57% (n = 4) 
All CPS (n = 124) 73% (n= 91) 64% (n = 58) 
All SPS (n = 172) 53% (n = 92) 77% (n=71) 


Total (n = 296) 62% (n = 183) 70% (n =129) 


Classroom Implementation Rating Context 


Across Years 2, 3, and 4 of the grant, roughly three-fourths or more of SIM-CERT-trained 
teachers met minimum requirements for implementation of SIM-CERT in the classroom, 
whereas in Year 5 this overall rating decreased to 62%. Despite this reduction in Year 5 
percentages as compared to prior years, the majority of teachers across years who responded to 
the survey reported using the Unit Organizer once or more during each school year along with 
another SIM-CERT routine of their choice. Across districts, 70% of the group of teachers who 
received adequate scores for classroom model fidelity exceeded minimum requirements. Across 
Years 2—5, there was a minimal but steady decline in the percentage of teachers who reported 


exceeding classroom model requirements, the reasons for which remain unclear but may have 
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been related to administrative changes in program oversight and accountability in the final grant 


years. 


Across all years and cohorts, evidence of district variation was observed. As shown in Exhibits 
44 and 45 above, a greater percentage of Chicopee teachers met and exceeded classroom model 
specifications than Springfield teachers in Years 2, 3, 4, and 5. District variation is most 
apparent in the percentage of teachers meeting minimum requirements, with 73% of responding 
teachers in Chicopee meeting minimum requirements and 53% in Springfield. However, of 
those implementing the minimum requirements, a higher percentage of Springfield respondents 
reported exceeding minimum requirements than Chicopee respondents (77% and 64% 
respectively). Unlike in Year 4 where school-level variation was observed only in Springfield 
for teachers who met minimum implementation requirements, in Year 5 both districts exhibited 
school-level variation. In Year 5, both districts also continued the general pattern of decreasing 
percentages of teachers meeting minimum requirements that was first observed from Year 3 to 


Year 4. 
Frequency of Classroom Use-Implementation 


Literacy coach and administrator interviews, district- and developer-provided documentation, 
and teacher self-report data (survey and focus group) provided more nuanced and detailed 
information regarding how often and in which situations SIM-CERT routines were implemented 
in the classroom. Exhibits 46, 47, and 48 below show the percentage of survey respondents 


reporting classroom use of individual SIM-CERT routines across Years 3, 4, and 5.'* 


'35 Tn the Year 2 survey, teachers could select “yes”, “no”, or “don't know” in response to whether they have used each of 


the six SIM-CERT routines in the classroom. Year 2 results could not be combined with Year 3, Year 4, and Year 5 
survey results due to the existence of the “don't know” response option. 
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Exhibit 46. Classroom usage of SIM-CERT routines: Year 3 


= Chicopee 
@ Springfield 
= Total 


= Chicopee 


@ Springtield 
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Exhibit 48. Classroom usage of SIM-CERT routines: Year 5 


100% 


80% 


60% + 


0 
40% = Chicopee 


20% @ Springfield 


a Total 


Of the six routines, the Unit Organizer (the foundational routine) was reported to be used most 
often by teachers in the classroom, according to Years 3—5 survey responses. Eighty-three 
percent of teachers in Year 3, 78% of teachers in Year 4, and 67% of teachers in Year 5 reported 
using the Unit Organizer one or more times during the 2010-11 school year. Framing and, to a 
lesser extent, Course Organizer, were reported to be used by over half of teacher respondents in 
Years 3, 4, and 5. The other three routines, one of which was covered in the second year of 
training, were reported to be used by less than half of the teachers during the 2008-09, 2009-10 
and 2010-11 school years. In both districts, reported classroom usage of nearly all routines 
declined from Year 3 to Year 5. Some district variation in teacher-reported use of specific SIM- 
CERT routines in the classroom emerged from survey findings, with Springfield reporting a 


lower percentage of use for all routines relative to Chicopee with the exception of LINCing. 


Focus Group data across Years 2—5 mirror the survey results in terms of which routines teachers 
tended to implement more than others. Of the SIM-CERT routines presented in professional 
development workshops, teachers reported implementing the Unit Organizer and Framing 
routines most often. Teachers provided mixed opinions regarding the applicability of LINCing, 


varying by subject area and type of audience (e.g., better for ELL and SPED students), and 
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offered only minimal comments about Concept Mastery. In Year 3, several teachers across 
districts had positive feedback about the Concept Comparison routine—a change from Year 2 
where Concept Comparison had not been mentioned. Similar to Year 4, in Year 5 teachers 
across districts reported that they did not know enough about the Concept Mastery or Concept 
Comparison routines to be able to implement them in the classroom (see Appendix B for 
additional focus group findings regarding how and why teachers used particular SIM-CERT 


routines in the classroom). 


On the survey, teachers also reported the frequency with which they implemented specific SIM- 
CERT routines in the classroom. In Year 5, teachers across both districts reported implementing 
the Unit Organizer most frequently of the six routines, consistent with prior years. The Framing 
routine was reported as the second most frequently implemented, followed by the Course 
Organizer. However, over half of the teachers who reported using the Course Organizer 
indicated that they had rarely (once or twice during the academic year) implemented this routine. 
A similar pattern of infrequent use was also noted on the Year 5 survey for the Concept Mastery 
and Concept Comparison routines. Even though a large percentage of respondents did not report 
using the LINCing routine (27% overall), approximately 60% of those who reported using it 
planned more than two units using LINCing. The following exhibit displays the reported 
number of units teachers planned using the Unit Organizer during the 2010-11 school year, 


according to survey results. 


Exhibit 49. Frequency of classroom implementation: Unit organizer 


CPS SPS Total 
(n = 95) (n = 104) (n = 199) 
1—2 units 33 (35%) 40 (38%) 73 (37%) 
3-4 units 28 (29%) 34 (33%) 62 (31%) 
5 or more units 34 (36%) 30 (29%) 64 (32%) 


Note. Percentages were based on the total number of teachers who reported that they have used the Unit Organizer 
routine (i.e., valid percentage). 
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In Year 5, there was little district variation in the reported frequency with which teachers chose 
to implement the Unit Organizer. This was a marked difference from previous years when a 
larger percentage of Chicopee teachers reported using the Unit Organizer routine to plan a 
greater number of units than Springfield teachers. There were, however, intra-district 
differences in use of the Unit Organizer routine. In Springfield, the number of units planned 
using the Unit Organizer was very similar across schools with the percentages of respondents 


within each school distributed fairly evenly across the categories of units planned. 


District variation was still observed in the reported frequency of implementation of the other 
SIM-CERT routines. Similar to Years 3 and 4, in Year 5 a higher percentage of teachers from 
Springfield reported more frequent use of LINCing and Framing than their Chicopee 
counterparts.'*° As in Years 3 and 4, of those teachers who reported using the Framing routine, 
Springfield teachers implemented this routine in the classroom more frequently than Chicopee 
teachers. This same trend was observed for all routines with the exception of the Unit 
Organizer. This pattern suggests that while a greater percentage of Chicopee than Springfield 
teachers overall reported having tried or used each routine at least once (with the exception of 
LINCing), a greater percentage of Springfield teachers tended to use the routines more 
frequently to plan their lessons than Chicopee teachers (again, with the exception of the Unit 


Organizer). 
Whole-School Intervention Implications: What Ratings Do Not Illuminate 


The whole-school implementation study presents a broad picture of the level of SIM-CERT 
implementation but also provides contextual information to facilitate the interpretation of these 
implementation findings relative to overall study results. For SIM-CERT implementation, the 
district (inclusive of schools, personnel, resources, and students), the developer, and their 


interactions comprise the context. 


'36 Sixty-three percent implemented the LINCing routine to plan three or more units in Springfield compared with 53% in 
Chicopee and 80% implemented the Framing routine to plan three or more units in Springfield compared with 58% in 
Chicopee. 
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Over time, contextual factors have consistently affected implementation plans and fidelity, both 
in the classroom and in the provision of professional development, across all four years of SIM- 


CERT implementation. These factors have operated interdependently to influence the way in 


which the whole-school intervention has been implemented in each district, within schools, and 
over time. Three key factors have shaped the context in which the intervention took place over 
the past five years: (1) intervention and implementation specifications, from both the developer 
and from district staff; (2) professional development scheduling and participant recruitment 
efforts; and (3) support and accountability for program implementation related to literacy 
coaches and school administrators. Finally, general teacher satisfaction with the professional 


development and support they have received influenced these key factors in context. 


Intervention and Implementation Specifications 


Developer requirements for implementation. In the first three years, district staff including 
teachers reported a lack of clarity as well as ongoing revisions regarding expectations for the 
delivery of professional development and the implementation of the classroom model. 

Beginning in the initial year of the study and continuing throughout the grant period, the 
developer indicated that all plans for implementation were to be determined in collaboration with 
the district. The model, as per the developer, was flexible to allow administrators and teachers to 


tailor plans to align with the unique contexts of the districts and schools. 


Expectations regarding the content to be covered in professional development sessions were not 
clearly defined until the third year of implementation; efforts were made by the districts to gain 
clarity beginning in the first year. Minimum requirements for teacher attendance (in terms of 
number of days) were adjusted and refined repeatedly over time. Expectations for 
implementation in the classroom also shifted over time and were subject to teacher discretion. 
At the classroom-teacher level, providing a wide range of implementation options was intended 
to allow the teacher the choice of selecting which components of the intervention would best fit 


his or her subject area, the material or content being covered in each lesson, and the 
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characteristics of the students in the class. Self-reported data collected throughout Years 1—5 
from multiple stakeholder groups, including SIM-CERT-trained teachers,'”’ indicated wide- 
spread confusion about the requirements for classroom implementation as well as uncertainty 
about how individual teacher’s implementation should be measured or monitored. In most cases, 
coaches reportedly developed the implementation specifications over time for the classroom 
model.'* This lack of definition for what constituted classroom fidelity led to district variation 


in implementation requirements, as well as variation across years. 


District requirements for implementation. Over time, multiple tools for monitoring classroom 
fidelity were developed and provided to the districts and schools, but a common core of 
expectations was not implemented. In Springfield, the effects of the ambiguity in the 
intervention plans and expectations were even more pronounced as this district was less 


successful in developing a common framework for implementation than Chicopee. 


Initially, the districts worked to develop monitoring tools to share in the absence of any 
developer tools. In Springfield, coaches either used the evolving SIM-CERT checklists of 
expectations or worked on their own to develop expectations, but there were differences in 
approach across schools. In Year 3, SIM-CERT developed a monitoring tool for measuring 
implementation levels but, according to staff interviews, this tool was not seen as practical and 
was not used at the school level. In Chicopee, school and district staff worked collaboratively to 
develop a common framework for implementation (both in the areas of professional development 
and the classroom model), which helped to provide intervention consistency across schools and 
over time in this district. This set of expectations was separate from those developed by SIM- 
CERT (but was later approved). Literacy coaches distributed documentation of their 
expectations to teachers and administrators in Year 2. However, these adjustments did not 
completely compensate for ongoing developer revisions and modifications to minimum 
requirements for training and classroom implementation. According to coach interviews, there 


was little monitoring of implementation in Year 5 in comparison to prior years. As a result, 


'37 Note that in Year 5 no focus group was conducted with teachers from School A. 
'38 No additional clarification was provided to districts by the developer in Year 5 regarding implementation requirements. 
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coaches were able only to estimate how well teachers were implementing, and indicated they 
believed the “majority” of teachers were implementing “frequently/occasionally.” Coaches 
added that a lack of communication with school leadership also hindered coaches’ ability to keep 


track of implementation. 


Professional Development Scheduling and Recruitment 


Professional development scheduling. A review of district documents and professional 
development records, along with self-reported data from teachers, literacy coaches, and 
administrators, consistently shows that Springfield did not provide the professional development 
structure necessary to implement the original model specifications as per the initial logic model; 
that is, the proposed in-service training did not occur as planned. In fact, throughout the years of 
the grant and especially in Year 4, the developer approved the restructuring of SIM-CERT 
training workshops to cover more material in less time. Teachers in Springfield did not have the 
option of attending ongoing workshops, as planned, to provide support and reinforcement for 
using the routines in the classroom during the academic year. Rather than participating in the 
four full days of training in the first year of implementation as Chicopee teachers did, Springfield 
teachers were only able to attend three or fewer days of training to prepare them for SIM-CERT 


classroom implementation. Over time, the difference in the availability of training and 


professional development between districts may have contributed to generally lower rates of 
classroom usage in Springfield as compared to Chicopee. Teachers may not have had enough 


preparation or practice to incorporate what they had learned in their classroom. 


District variation in the amount of time allotted for collaborative work time during training for 
teachers to create devices with their peers may also be a factor in the variation in classroom 
usage rates between districts and in the decline in classroom usage and satisfaction with 
professional development that began in Year 4 and continued in Year 5. In Chicopee, where 
classroom usage rates remained relatively high (between 73% and 96% of surveyed teachers 
reporting meeting minimum requirements), the time designated for professional development 
workshops remained the same across years (a total of four days or 24 hours of training in the first 


year of implementation, and a total of two days or 12 hours of training in the second year of 
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implementation). In Springfield, teachers in later cohorts, especially those in Cohorts 4.5 and 5, 
were given less time to learn about SIM-CERT routines and to apply them to the content taught 
in collaborative work sessions with their peers. The majority of Springfield teachers in Years 3 
and 4 received training in the required routines, but this information was covered in a condensed 


period of time.'” 


Pronounced differences were observed in Year 5 in comparison to prior years related to training 
in required content and satisfaction levels. For the first time in the history of the grant, less than 
half of Springfield teachers received training in all four core routines, a finding that perhaps was 
the result of a significantly reduced training schedule in one school in particular. Moreover, the 
monthly, after-school, training workshops in Springfield that were discontinued in Year 4 were 
not reinstated in Year 5, which potentially further contributed to lower teacher satisfaction levels 
in Springfield. Although the developer concurred with Springfield in Year 3 that a specified and 
defined amount of time devoted to training teachers in SIM-CERT was not critical to the overall 
implementation of the intervention (i.e., shorter sessions were equivalent to longer sessions), 
Springfield data on classroom usage and self-reports of satisfaction with professional 
development contradict this assertion. In addition, in Chicopee there were also lower levels of 
teacher satisfaction with professional development and lower percentages of teachers being 
trained in all four core routines than had been observed in prior years. This shift may have 
resulted from several factors. First, both Chicopee schools had to share a single coach in Year 5. 
Second, teacher and administrator interviews confirm that there was less emphasis on the 
intervention given that this was the final grant year. Finally, many of the remaining teachers 
trained in Chicopee were from non-academic content areas, and administrator interviews noted 
that this population of teachers did not perceive the intervention to be pertinent to the content 


they taught. 


'39 As stated previously, the reasons why training time was condensed over time were unclear but may have been related to 
administrative changes in oversight and accountability. 
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Participant recruitment. The manner in which teachers were informed about their participation 
in SIM-CERT was not conducive to the creation of widespread buy-in among school staff.'*° For 
example, at the start-up of the grant, teachers were given minimal notice that they could not 
attend other professional development sessions in August 2006 in a well-intentioned effort to 
keep proposed plans for training on track despite a later-than-anticipated start. Teachers were 
instead required to attend training in SIM-CERT. Across years, coaches explained that a large 
part of their work included building teacher buy-in for the intervention so as to increase levels of 


implementation in the classroom. 


Over time, the decline in satisfaction (observed in Year 4) may have been influenced by a lack of 


communication and understanding about original training requirements, as per the model and 


grant stipulations. These were years when the leadership was to take an even more active role in 
CERT implementation given less of a role in the past, especially within schools. Although 
problems with communication of the SIM-CERT implementation plan were reported in both 
districts among multiple stakeholders, this concern was voiced more frequently in Springfield. 
Across years, teachers and administrators in Springfield reportedly had misconceptions about the 
roll-out of the intervention, including a misunderstanding that only some, rather than all, teachers 
were to be trained. High levels of administrative turnover in Springfield (discussed below) 
resulted in diminishing numbers of administrators trained in SIM-CERT over time. Although 
district team efforts were reportedly made, newly hired administrators possessed limited 


knowledge of the intervention or the grant stipulations for implementation. 


Support and Accountability 


Coach support. Results from focus groups and interviews with teachers indicated that the 
relationship between the coach and the teacher as well as the coach’s association with 
accountability efforts and support from administrators collectively influenced the coach’s 


efficacy. Teachers, administrators, and literacy coaches stated that the relationship established 


'40 This conclusion was based on a triangulation of data gathered from teacher focus groups and surveys, interviews with 
literacy coaches, administrators, the developer, and the SR district team including district documents. Difficulties in the 
initial year have been described in detail in prior reports. 
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between individual teachers and the coach determined, in large part, how much impact the coach 


could have on teachers' instructional practice. Over time, multiple data sources suggested that 


the school-based coach was an essential component to supporting and increasing levels of 


classroom implementation. These data highlighted the importance of coaches assuming a 


supportive, rather than an evaluative role in the implementation of the whole-school intervention. 
In Years 2 and 3, literacy coaches stated that teachers were more likely to seek help with 
implementation if they perceived the coach to be accessible, approachable, non-judgmental, and 
generally supportive. Coaches and teachers reported that willingness among coaches to answer 
questions, trouble shoot, and individualize feedback contributed to a successful coach/teacher 
relationship. Furthermore, coaches’ willingness to assist teachers with issues not directly related 
to SIM-CERT, such as classroom management and procuring teaching materials, helped build 


the necessary trust for engaging in other discussions pertinent to SIM-CERT implementation. 


Over time, teachers, administrators, the SR district team, and coaches reported a consistent 


positive rapport between teachers and coaches in Chicopee but a more mixed rapport in 


Springfield (in Years 4 and 5 in particular). Levels of satisfaction with the coaching received 


declined markedly in Springfield during Year 5, as did the number of teachers working directly 
with the coaches, which may correspond with lower rates of classroom usage in this district. An 
analysis of interview and focus group data revealed that the reasons for teachers’ dissatisfaction 
with literacy coaches varied by school and individual teacher but was generally related to the 
coach’s availability, the degree to which the coach was seen as a “watchdog” for administrators, 
and the extent to which teachers felt the coach provided practical support. Additionally, it is 
important to note that in Year 5 there were fewer coaches across all schools in Springfield than 
in any prior year of the grant. In Chicopee the general consensus by teachers in Year 5 was that 
even though the coach was spread too thin because she was shared between two schools, she was 


still responsive to teacher needs. 


From the coaches’ perspective, the following components enabled them to initiate and follow- 
through on their responsibilities to support classroom implementation: teacher willingness to 


engage in conversations about changes in teaching practice; school culture and expectations 
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regarding open classrooms; and administrator support and union stipulations to allow teacher 
observations and feedback (teachers explained that when they perceived the coach as evaluative 
and critical, they were less likely to open their classrooms for observations and invite the coach 
to help them incorporate SIM-CERT into their instruction). In Year 5, coaches indicated in 
interviews that they primarily provided the following supports to teachers: observing teacher 


lessons, leading workshops and trainings, and modeling lessons. 


Over time, an analysis of interview, focus group, and document data suggested that the ability of 
coaches to maintain this supportive role depended in part on the support the coaches themselves 


received from administrators. More specifically, coaches reported that it was of paramount 


importance to their efficacy that administrators: (1) preserve direct work with teachers as 
coaches’ primary responsibility (i.e., support for classroom implementation via classroom visits 
and planning/reflective meetings with individual teachers on instructional practice); (2) limit 
coaching responsibilities not directly related to supporting teaching practice and building rapport 
with teachers; and (3) assume direct responsibility for accountability in communications with 
teachers. In Year 4, Springfield coaches were involved in administrator “learning walks” and 
collaborated with administrators to collect SIM-CERT portfolios. Although the “learning walks” 
did not continue in Year 5, focus groups data showed that Springfield teachers in particular 
continued to reflect on their negative experiences when they perceived coaches to be in an 
evaluative role. In general, focus group data from Springfield in Years 4 and 5 indicated 
perceptions of the literacy coach’s helpfulness diminished when the coach was seen as affiliated 
with these SIM-CERT accountability efforts, particularly related to directives with a bearing on 


teacher performance evaluations. 


Administrator support and promotion of accountability. Administrator support and interest in 
SIM-CERT was reported to be minimal or non-existent by coaches and teachers in Year 5 


interviews and focus groups. Across the years, one of the most frequently cited barriers to 


implementation among teachers, literacy coaches, and the developer and district team was the 


lack of accountability for implementation from school-level administrators. Although the 


developer noted this challenge across districts, other reports indicated it was a more significant 
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issue in Springfield where lower rates of classroom usage were observed as compared to 


Chicopee. 


In Year 5, coaches and ELA ILS department chairs specifically cited a diminishing level of 
accountability and monitoring as one of the barriers to the implementation of SIM-CERT. 
Particularly in Years 2 and 3, Springfield teachers and literacy coaches explained that 
administrators did not require teachers to either attend trainings or to use SIM-CERT routines 
with their students (despite the efforts of the district team to hold school leadership accountable 
for implementation in their schools). Rather, inclusion in trainings and use of SIM-CERT was 
“recommended” and predominantly left to individual teacher discretion. In some cases, 
administrators and literacy coaches in Springfield reported that the teacher-contracts or 
bargaining agreement prevented administrators from establishing requirements for SIM-CERT 
implementation. Furthermore, it was reported that the union prohibited mandatory classroom 
visits, allowing administrators (and literacy coaches) entry into only those classrooms where they 
were invited, thus restricting the ability of administrators and coaches to monitor implementation 


levels across classrooms. 


The loss of interest in and support for the intervention was noted in both districts and may have 
contributed to the low levels of respondent satisfaction with SIM-CERT training (as well as the 
observed reduction in reported use of CERT). One coach noted that there was a lack of top- 
down accountability for the program, and another commented that the administration did not 
have the “chutzpa” to hold people accountable for implementing the intervention despite their 
plans to do so. One teacher noted that the new principal at her school was “busy putting out 
fires” so SIM-CERT had become less of a focus. Another teacher indicated that SIM-CERT was 


completely dropped and “never mentioned.” 


High administrator turnover in Springfield may be another factor related to lower rates of 
classroom use and satisfaction in this district as compared to Chicopee (see Appendix B for 
details on administrator attrition in Years 1-5). For example, in Chicopee, one school retained 
the same principal and assistant principal (responsible for SIM-CERT) all five grant years, 


whereas the other school had two principals during this period. In Springfield, one school had 
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five principals, one school had three principals, and one school two principals across the five 
grant years. According to the original implementation plan, which had assumed low attrition 
rates of administrators across the five years of the grant, administrators were to be trained in 
SIM-CERT in Year | to promote implementation over time. However, with high administrator 
turnover in Springfield, new administrators did not receive the same training despite district team 
efforts and new administrators generally lacked knowledge of the intervention and 
implementation requirements. Springfield coaches reportedly provided information to 
administrators in Years 3 and 4, but indicated it was another task added to their workloads. In 
Year 5, Springfield coaches reportedly did not continue to provide information to administrators 
as they appeared to have limited time and little to no interest in the program during this final 


grant year. 


In Year 4, the SR district team collaborated with the school-based literacy coaches to: (1) 
transfer more accountability for implementation to the schools and (2) to provide school 
administrators with the tools to follow-up on implementation levels with their teachers. A 
review of district and developer documents and interviews with literacy coaches shows that 
learning walks were conducted during the fall semester of Year 4, and that attempts to collect 
SIM-CERT portfolios (examples of SIM-CERT devices or graphic organizers as a lesson 
planning tool) were also made by administrators, as planned. These efforts were not sustained in 


the spring semester or in Year 5 of the grant. 


In general, teachers in Springfield indicated in focus groups that there was no longer any 
administrator support for or mention of SIM-CERT at all. Analysis of available data indicates 
that accountability efforts in Chicopee, though structured differently with department chairs 
responsible for implementation, remained consistent over time. Chicopee teachers in Year 5 
however, indicated that the accountability requirements had become looser in the final year of 
the grant and that there was no longer a focus on collecting devices and other implementation 
data from teachers (when leadership and accountability was the responsibility of the school 
rather than the district). Although Springfield teachers recounted their previous negative 


experiences with school administrators and SIM-CERT accountability, Chicopee teachers at one 
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school indicated in the Year 5 focus group that administrators held somewhat of a neutral role, 
neither supporting nor impeding the implementation of SIM-CERT. At the other Chicopee 
school, however, teachers stated that administrators were highly supportive of their efforts to 
implement SIM-CERT. Although teachers differed by district in their perceptions of the 
supportiveness of administrators, coaches across both districts indicated that they did not feel 
supported by administrators. In turn, school administrators contended that communication and 


support from the district to the school was lacking and in need of improvement." 


Satisfaction with Professional Development 


In addition to district-supplied documentation regarding teachers’ receipt of SIM-CERT training, 
teachers also provided information via surveys and focus groups about their professional 


development experience.’ 


Satisfaction with Formal Training 


Across Years 2—5 and across all cohorts, teachers were asked in the survey whether SIM-CERT 
training prepared them to implement the classroom model and whether they were pleased with 


the amount and quality of training received. 


When looking at a cross-section of the SIM-CERT teachers who received training in Years 2, 3, 
and 4, levels of satisfaction generally rose from Year 2 to Year 3 and then fell in both Years 4 
and 5 (Refer to Appendix B for more detail regarding response rate and survey respondent 
characteristics). '* Similar patterns of teacher responses were observed for the levels of 
satisfaction with the amount and quality of training received. In contrast to previous years, less 


than half of the SIM-CERT-trained teachers who responded to the survey indicated that they 


'4l This comment was primarily directed at district leadership rather than the district implementation team; the latter had 
authority from the former and acted only with administrative and leadership support. 

'2 Tn Year 2, 67% of SIM-CERT-trained teachers responded to the survey. In Years 3 and 4, 73% and 79% responded, 

respectively, and in Year 5 65% responded. Percentages refer to the proportion of SIM-CERT-trained teachers (of the 

total possible as reported by the district) who completed the survey in Year 2, 3,4 and 5. The individual teachers who 

responded in any given year may differ; responses have been presented by grant year. 

Categories of “agree” and “strongly agree” were collapsed across three items related to teacher satisfaction levels as reported 

above. 
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were satisfied with SIM-CERT training sessions. Refer to Exhibit 50 below for teacher 


responses on average to these questions. 


Exhibit 50. Teacher satisfaction levels with SIM-CERT training workshops 


Year District Survey Item 
Training sessions Iam pleased with Iam pleased with 
prepared me to the amount of SIM- __ the quality of SIM- 
effectively use these CERT training CERT training 
routines in the 
classroom 
Year2 SPS (n=78) 64% 67% T4% 
survey CPS (n=67) 10% 67% 60% 
Total (n = 145) 67% 67% 68 % 
Year3 SPS (n=135) 72% 771% 85% 
survey CPS (n=73) 84% 96% 99% 
Total (n = 208) 76% 84% 90% 
Year4 SPS (n= 156) 59% 54% 56% 
Survey CPS (n=79) 716% 718% 89% 
Total (n = 235) 67% 63% 67% 
Year 5 SPS (n= 173) 39% 29% 31% 
survey = CPS G@i= 124) 59% 65% 66% 
Total (n = 297) 47% 44% 45% 


Similar to Year 4, the survey results above also illustrate district variation in satisfaction levels 
with professional development provided in Year 5 (see Appendix B for figures depicting district 
variation in teacher perceptions of SIM-CERT training sessions across Years 2, 3, 4, and 5). 
Variation in satisfaction with the amount of training between districts became apparent in Year 3 
(77% in Springfield versus 96% in Chicopee) and more pronounced in Year 4 (54% in 
Springfield compared with 78% in Chicopee). This gap between the districts grew even further 
in Year 5 (29% in Springfield and 65% in Chicopee), although satisfaction levels in both 
districts dropped appreciably from that in Year 4. Levels of satisfaction with the quality of 


training sessions increased dramatically from Year 2 to Year 3 in Chicopee (60% to 99%, 
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respectively), with levels of satisfaction in Year 4 (89%) remaining higher than in Year 2. In 
Year 5 in Chicopee the level of satisfaction with training quality (66%) did not drop to its low 
point of Year 2 but was markedly lower than in Year 4. In Springfield, the percentage of 
respondents satisfied with the quality of training increased from Year 2 to Year 3 (74% to 85%) 


but was lower in Year 4 (56%) and lower still in Year 5 (31%, the lowest level overall). 


Survey Context 


A number of key points emerged from the Year 5 survey data. Some of these findings were 
congruent with those from past surveys, and some were not. It is important then to note the 
distinction between the sample size of the Year 5 survey respondents and that of previous grant 
years. More specifically, in Year 5 the overall response rate from both districts combined was 
the lowest it had been in previous years at 66%. The districts’ individual survey response rates 
were almost identical, with Springfield schools having a 66% percent average response rate and 
Chicopee schools having a 67% average response rates. Response rates by school ranged from a 
high of 71% in one Springfield school to a low of 59% in another Springfield school. Lower 
response rates not only make it more difficult to generalize findings to the larger group of SIM- 
CERT-trained teachers in the districts but may also suggest a waning interest by teachers in 
participating in SIM-CERT-related activities. Dwindling interest levels by teachers in SIM- 


CERT may be related to the relative absence of coaching support in Year 5 across all schools. 


Satisfaction with Coaching Support and Training 


In Years 2 and 3, the consensus among teachers and administrators was that the support provided 
by the literacy coaches had been instrumental in the classroom-level implementation of SIM- 
CERT. In fact, focus group participants in Years 2 and 3 cited school-based literacy coaches as 
the most critical factor in determining their implementation of SIM-CERT. Similar to Year 4, in 
Year 5 focus group participants, survey respondents, and administrators had mixed comments 
regarding the support of the literacy coach, with the majority in Springfield expressing negative 
perceptions and the majority in Chicopee expressing positive opinions. In general, survey and 


qualitative results indicated that coach support varied by district and by school, depending on the 
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rapport between teachers and the coach, the manner in which coaches communicated feedback to 
teachers on SIM-CERT implementation, and whether teachers perceived coaches as serving an 


evaluative function in their classrooms. 


In Years 2—5, teachers were asked on the survey to indicate their satisfaction with the support 
and mentoring received from their school-based SIM-CERT coach. The exhibit below displays 


survey results across years. 


Exhibit 51. Teacher perceptions of SIM-CERT coach supportiveness 


= SPS - School A 
= SPS - School B 
= SPS - School C 
= CPS - School D 
= CPS - School E 


SIM-CERT coach helped 
me implement routines SIM-CERT coach 
responsive to questions 


Prior to the current year, the majority of teachers in both districts agreed or strongly agreed that 
coaches were “responsive to their needs” and supported their implementation of SIM-CERT. 


The percentage of respondents reporting support and responsiveness from their school-based 
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coach was generally higher in Years 2 and 3, falling slightly in Year 4 and falling appreciably in 
Year 5, particularly in Springfield. 


There was also a decrease from Year 4 to Year 5 in the percentage of teachers within each 
district who agreed or strongly agreed that coaches provided support for implementing routines 
and were responsive to questions. Specifically, in Year 4 nearly all respondents from Chicopee 
agreed or strongly agreed that their coach supported implementation and was responsive to their 
questions (95% and 96% respectively), whereas in Year 5 these numbers decreased to 77% and 
85% respectively. In Springfield, in Year 4, 58% and 65% of teachers respectively indicated 
that they agreed or strongly agreed that the coach helped them implement routines and was 
responsive to their questions, whereas in Year 5 these percentages fell to 30% and 34%, a much 
steeper drop than was observed in Chicopee. In both Years 4 and 5, Chicopee teacher ratings 
regarding assistance from the SIM-CERT coach were higher than those of Springfield teachers. 
A cross-sectional analysis of responses from groups of teachers who responded to the survey in 
Years 2, 3, 4, or 5 show that levels of satisfaction with coaching support were generally high in 
both districts in Years 2 and 3, but that as the percentage of teachers satisfied with their coaching 
experience in Years 4 and 5 decreased, especially in Springfield, this shift affected overall 


satisfaction levels. 


Similar to Year 4, in Year 5 there was also much greater variation in satisfaction levels among 
Springfield schools than between Chicopee schools. As described earlier, this variability among 
Springfield schools was likely related to the following factors: (1) a coach at one school was 
part-time, (2) a coach at another school was on medical leave for a number of months, and (3) 
there was no coach at the third school as this person was promoted to an administrator position. 
Additionally, in Springfield the coaches were responsible for supporting teachers as well as 
enforcing accountability. Data from Year 5 focus groups indicated that teachers felt coaches 
were more effective when they were “easy going” and did not “jam SIM-CERT down our 
throats.” Several Springfield focus group teachers also noted their discomfort with literacy coach 
and administrator walk-throughs and indicated that these were not helpful, nor was negative 


feedback from the literacy coach regarding the devices they submitted for review. 
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X. Whole-School Intervention Impacts 


The impact of the whole-school intervention (SIM-CERT) on student achievement, specifically 
achievement in English language arts (ELA) inclusive of reading, was estimated over time.'* A 
quasi-experimental rigorous assessment of the impact utilized a short interrupted time-series 
analysis (SITS) inclusive of a comparison group.'” Student achievement trends at the Striving 
Readers high schools were compared to trends at other high schools in Massachusetts serving 
similar student populations (see Exhibit 52). Aggregate student achievement scores as measured 
by the state ELA assessment (MCAS ELA, inclusive of reading) were obtained from both 
treatment and comparison schools. Aggregate scores were included for each cohort of 10th 
grade students from each of the five years pre-treatment (2001—02 through 2005—06) and from 
each of the first four years during the treatment period (2006-07 through 2009-10). 


Analytic Sample 


The analytic sample was comprised of the five treatment schools within the two participating 
districts and six comparison schools within four identified comparison districts. These 
districts—and the schools within them—were identified based on aggregate information 


including state assessment performance and demographic information publicly available at the 


146 


time.'* Given preexisting differences between the two treatment districts (and among schools 


within these districts), an appropriate match would include variability in outcomes and 
demographic characteristics (refer to district context, Section II). Initially, districts of similar 
sizes were identified; then performance and other characteristics were examined to provide an 


adequate comparison group, the appropriateness of the match to be assessed in later analyses. 


'* Outcomes for teachers were not proposed as there were no secondary data available to assess teacher-level outcomes. 

'45 Refer to Bloom (2001). Source: http://www.mdrc.org/ 

'46 A data-sharing agreement was executed with the Massachusetts Department of Education (MA-ED) later in the study to 
obtain more complete data and associated common core data for comparison schools in the state. For the reported 
analyses, evaluators were given access to limited data for the comparison group, including the mean MCAS ELA scores 
by school within districts already identified as “matches” based on publicly available test score and common core data 
related to the student population. The District Analysis Review Tool (DART), launched in 2011, provides a method by 
which districts and schools can be matched for comparison; however, it was not available for prior sample selection. 
Source: http://www.doe.mass.edu/apa/dart/ 
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The following exhibit presents descriptive information about the analytic sample inclusive of 
MCAS ELA scores by district and treatment group (i.e., SIM-CERT or matched comparison 
schools). As noted, variation was observed among aggregate demographic characteristics, 
although ELA performance levels were fairly consistent among the districts. Tables presenting 


this information at the school level have been included in Appendix E. 


Exhibit 52. Sample characteristics for treatment and comparison groups by district 


Treatment Comparison 
SPS CPS 
District 1 District 2 District3  District4 District5 District 6 
School n 3 2 2 2 1 1 
Race/Ethnicity (%) 
White 14.7 65.5 68.3 18.8 6.1 37.8 
Black 22.3 3.1 7.0 3.3 1.9 6.6 
Asian 2.2 1.6 0.8 2.4 28.4 
American Indian 0.1 0.2 0.3 0 0.1 0.2 
Other 4.1 2.3 3.1 0.1 0.2 1.7 
Female Gender (%) 48.2 48.1 48.2 47.9 47.2 48.1 
Special Education Status (%) 23.9 16.5 18.3 25.2 19.8 15.8 
First Language Not English (%) 24.1 13.5 25.2 50.9 79.1 43.7 
Limited English Proficiency (%) 13.1 4.5 5.2 23.3 23.1 32.4 
Free-Reduced Lunch Status (%) 81.4 60.7 74.6 74.3 86.7 69.7 
Attendance (mean) 164.3 168.2 165.9 164.7 168.2 168.7 
MCAS ELA Performance Level (%) 
Advanced 3 ai 5 3 3 6 
Proficient 34 48 40 29 38 40 
Needs Improvement 40 34 38 37 40 36 
Failing 22 10 17 31 19 17 


MCAS ELA Scaled Score (mean) 234.5 243.1 


Enrollment (mean) 25,141 7,845 9,886 5,901 12,284 13,331 


Note. Data were obtained from the Massachusetts Department of Education and presented for the 2010 school 
year. Other includes a combination of White, Black, Asian, American Indian, Native Hawaiian, and Hispanic. 
The maximum number of days of attendance is 180. 


Finally, as originally proposed, the complete analysis of the whole-school intervention (SIM- 


CERT) outcomes on student achievement was to be conducted and presented at the conclusion of 
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the Striving Readers grant, when complete data were available for all five years of 
implementation. The timeline for state data sharing was changed to the end of the calendar year, 
so the final study year of state assessment data (MCAS ELA) were unavailable. Therefore, the 
SITS analysis does not include scores from the final study year (i.e., 2010-11). The aggregate, 


school-level ELA scores of four cohorts of 10" grade students were combined for analysis. 
Statistical Analyses 


Analyses were conducted to answer the research question, “Does school participation in 
SIM-CERT improve 10" graders’ ELA achievement relative to that of a comparison group?” 
using schools as the primary unit of analysis (student scores aggregated at the school level). 
The analytic process included: (1) determination of a baseline projection model (Two types 
of projection models were considered: a baseline mean projection model and a linear 
projection model); (2) fitting preliminary impact models to the data to determine whether the 
models needed adjustments for potential autocorrelation; and (3) fitting a final short 
interrupted time series model to estimate the impact of SIM-CERT on post-treatment, school- 


level outcomes. '*’ 
Analytic Model and Specifications 


The dependent variable (outcome) used to estimate the impact of the targeted intervention on 
students’ ELA achievement, as previously noted, was the state English language arts 
assessment (MCAS ELA). These scores were measured on a continuous scale, using the 


scaled scores provided by the state, aggregated at the school level. 


To assess whether a baseline mean projection model would be appropriate, or whether a 
slightly more complex linear projection model would be required, separate models were fit to 
the data for treatment and comparison schools for the years prior to the treatment period 


(2001-02 through 2005-06), and tested whether the pre-treatment time slope was 


'47 SAS proc mixed was used to fit these models. The TA provider, in particular Cris Price, provided a critical review of our 
final models and provided the graph included. 
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significantly different than zero in each group. In both treatment and comparison schools, 
there was a significant, positive slope in the pre-treatment years (Models 1 and 2 included in 
the exhibit below). These results indicated that a baseline linear projection model was more 


appropriate than the less complex baseline mean projection model. 


Exhibit 53. Multilevel models estimating slope of MCAS ELA scores in pre-treatment 
years for treatment, comparison, and combined schools 


Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 
(Treatment (Comparison (All Schools (All Schools 
Schools) Schools) Combined) Combined) 
Fixed Effects 
Intercept 234.32*** 234.42*** 234.36*** 234.42*** 
(2.66) (2.40) (2.47) (2.53) 
Time 0.79* 0.84*** 0.81*** 0.84** 
(0.32) (0.18) (0.18) (0.26) 
Treatment Group 0.03 -0.11 
(3.40) (3.58) 
Treatment Group *Time -0.04 
(0.37) 
Random Effects 
Gi. 29.61~ 26.88~ 28.27* 28.25* 
(21.69) (19.24) (14.47) (14.47) 
Oe 5.25** 1.64** 3.36*** 3.44 *** 
(1.70) (0.53) (0.76) (0.79) 


Goodness-of-Fit 
-2LL 124.0 101.5 231.5 231.6 


~p<.10,*p<.05, **p<.01, ***p<.001 


Note. Standard errors are in parentheses. Time is coded -S, -4, -3, -2, -1. Treatment school is coded =1; 
Comparison school is coded = 0. 


Additional results shown in Exhibit 53 indicate that there was no significant difference 
between the treatment and comparison groups’ intercept levels, as shown by the non- 
significant coefficient for the treatment group indicator in Model 3. There was also no 
significant difference in pre-treatment slopes, as indicated by the non-significant treatment 
group by time interaction coefficient in Model 4. Based on these results, the whole-school or 


SIM-CERT impact models assumed a baseline linear trend prediction model. 
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Preliminary whole-school impact models with adaptations to account for potential 
autocorrelation were also fit to the data. No evidence of autocorrelation among the repeated 
measures within schools was found. Therefore, the final models did not need adjustments for 


potential autocorrelation among the repeated observations within schools over time. 
Whole-School Impact 


The short-interrupted time series with comparison group model was constructed to estimate 
the impact of SIM-CERT on change over time in aggregate ELA achievement scores. The 
final model was used to estimate the impact of SIM-CERT on school means at the end of the 
first year of treatment and the impact of SIM-CERT on the growth in achievement scores 
during the treatment years. The amount of variance to be predicted between schools in 


aggregate ELA outcome scores, over time, was 57%. 


Results from these analyses indicated there were no significant impacts of treatment on mean 
tests scores at the end of the first year of treatment or on the growth in achievement scores 


during the treatment years. 


The final model is summarized in Exhibit 54. In this exhibit, the coefficient for “Time” is the 
model-predicted time slope in absence of treatment. The coefficient for “Treatment School” is 
the difference between treatment and control school intercept levels (i.e., the predicted mean at 
time = 0 if there were no treatment). The coefficient for “Spline” is the difference between the 
control schools’ projected mean and observed mean at the end of the first treatment year (time = 
0). The coefficient for “Treatment school * Spline” is the treatment effect at the end of the first 
year of intervention. It is the difference in differences between the projected and observed 
means in treatment and comparison schools at the end of the first year of intervention. The effect 
was not significantly different than zero. The coefficient for “Treatment School * Spline * Time” 
is the treatment effect on the post-treatment slope. The effect was also not significantly different 
than zero, indicating that treatment and comparison schools had similar growth in mean test 


scores during the treatment years. 
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Exhibit 54. Multilevel model describing the relationship between MCAS ELA scores 
and SIM-CERT, across five pre-treatment and four study years 


Model 
Fixed Effects 
Intercept 233.79%*% 
(2.16) 
Time 0.92** 
(0.18) 
Spline 1.81~ 
(0.98) 
Treatment School 0.91 
(3.11) 
Treatment School * Spline -0.65 
(1.05) 
Treatment School * Spline * Time 0.17 
(0.43) 
Random Effects 
Sy 25.30* 
(12.20) 
oP 3.86*#* 
(0.62) 


Goodness-of-Fit 
-2LL 416.3 


~p<.10,*p<.05, **p<.01, ***p<.001 


Note. Time is coded -S, -4, -3, -2, -1, 0, 1, 2, 3. Treatment school is coded = 1; Comparison school is coded = 0. 
Spline is coded = 0 if pre-treatment year (i.e., time is -5,-4,-3,-2, or -1) and = | if treatment year (i.e., time is 0, 
1, 2, or 3). The random intercept for schools is G; and o, representing residual variation of scores within 
schools over time. 


On average, students’ ELA achievement scores have increased by approximately | point per 
grant year, lower than the 2.3 point increase observed prior for three years of implementation. 
However, results from the current SITS analysis indicated the five Striving Readers schools were 
performing similarly to comparable schools in the state—in districts not participating in the 
Striving Readers grant—on the ELA portion of the MCAS. The final model predictions are 
depicted graphically in Exhibit 55. 
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Exhibit 55. Model predicted means over time for treatment and comparison schools 


Model Predicted Means 


School Mean Outcome 
230 


Treatment Schools 


—— Comparison Schools 


oO 
A | 
N 
Pre-treatment Years Treatment Years 
Lo 
7 
T I T T I T T 
Time 5 -4 -3 2 -1 0 1 2 
Spline 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 


Note. Results presented from Exhibit 53, Model 4. 
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Impact Results Summary 


In summary, the results from the pre-treatment years (summarized in Exhibit 53) indicate the 
treatment and comparison schools were well-matched in that they had statistically equivalent 


means and slopes in the pre-treatment years.'** 


The short interrupted time-series analysis summarized in Exhibits 53 and 54 reveal that 
scores increased over time for both the treatment and comparison schools before and after the 
treatment years. While both treatment and comparison schools did exhibit an increase or 
“Jump” in scores from pre- to post-treatment, this increase was not significantly different 
between the two. Nor was there a significant treatment effect on the growth in scores in the 
treatment years. Treatment and comparison schools had similar growth during the treatment 
years. In conclusion, although the five Striving Readers schools implementing SIM-CERT 
increased their ELA achievement scores over time, there was no evidence that the increases 


were due to SIM-CERT as similar increases were observed for the comparison schools. 


Any number of similar initiatives may have been implemented in the comparison group 
schools that could explain a lack of observed impact results (i.e., no significant differences 
between the Striving Readers and non-Striving Readers schools on overall aggregate ELA 
achievement scores).'*” Comparison schools may have been implementing an intervention or 
made curricular changes with equal intensity to affect outcomes. In addition, a lack of 
observed impact results may be a function of a less than ideal sample size combined with less 
than ideal fidelity of implementation across treatment schools (refer to SIM-CERT 


implementation). That is, even if implementation was perfectly executed in one or two of the 


'48 All analyses presented here were conducted with an additional comparison group constructed based on the District 
Analysis Review Tool (DART). DART analytically matches districts and schools, based on performance and 
demographic characteristics, to others similar in the state for comparison purposes. The DART district comparison 
group consisted of the four in the originally constructed comparison group with two additional districts included. 

Results from these analyses were consistent with those reported here for the matched comparison group selected prior to 
2011 and the DART system of matching, with data available at that time. 

'4° Especially in the context of schools in need of improvement and restructuring, this is likely to be the case. However, data 

were not readily available to assess this assumption. 
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schools, the overall effect may not have been strong enough to illustrate differences in 


comparison to the other schools with a small sample size. 
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XI. Whole-school Intervention Impact and Implementation 


A non-experimental assessment of the relationships between SIM-CERT training and 
implementation and school-level achievement scores over time was explored. Student 
achievement scores, as measured by the MCAS ELA, from each cohort of grade 10 students 
assessed in participating high schools were analyzed for the first four years of the treatment 


period (2006-07 through 2009-10). 


Although the previously presented analysis of the impact of the whole school intervention 
was conducted to assess a causal relationship, if one was present, the following analyses do 
not attempt the same.’ The previous analysis included a well-matched comparison group to 
address the counterfactual (i1.e., what would happen in absence of treatment); the analyses 
presented here do not include a comparison group. Any observed association or relationship 
between the whole-school intervention and ELA achievement scores over time does not 
imply cause but is merely correlational and descriptive in nature; the true cause cannot be 


identified without an experimental or quasi-experimental design.'*! 
Levels of Implementation 


Levels of implementation were defined based on developer specifications, as described 
previously in the SIM-CERT implementation section. In the case of SIM-CERT, the level of 
training and implementation in the classroom were defined as adequate or not by the number of 
teachers receiving the minimum amount of expected training hours and the number of teachers 
self-reporting the minimum amount of expected classroom implementation activities. These two 
implementation levels or ratings were officially “scored” as required for reporting purposes. In 


addition to these required ratings of adequacy, the number of teachers reportedly receiving the 


'5° Tt is important to note the limitations of the prior analyses, as already described in the SIM-CERT impact section. 
However, even with a well-matched comparison group included, an assessment of aggregate school-level impacts like 
those reported here would not currently be considered for review by the What Works Clearinghouse (WWC). 

'S! Refer to Shadish, Cook, & Campbell (2002). 
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minimum amount of required content delivered in the training sessions (even if they did not 
receive the minimum hours) and the number of Unlike in Year 4 where there was school-level 
variation only in Springfield for teachers who met minimum implementation requirements, in Year 5 both 
districts exhibited school-level variation. In Year 5, both districts also continued the general pattern of 
decreasing percentages of teachers meeting minimum requirements that was first observed from Year 3 to 
Year 4 teachers self-reporting exceeding the minimum of expected classroom implementation 


activities were also examined in relationship to aggregate student ELA achievement over time. 
Analytic Sample 


The analytic sample was comprised of the five treatment schools within the two participating 
districts. The aggregate school level ELA achievement scores of four cohorts of 10'"-grade 
students were combined for analysis.'’°* Exhibit 56 presents descriptive information about the 


analytic sample inclusive of ELA scores by treatment school (i.e., SIM-CERT). 


'S? Because the timeline for state data sharing was changed to the end of the calendar year, the final study year of state 
assessment data (MCAS ELA) were unavailable. 
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Exhibit 56. Sample characteristics for treatment group by district and school 


Springfield Chicopee 

School A B C D E 
Race/Ethnicity (%) 

White TA 11.8 11.1 75.1 67.0 

Black 29.1 27.1 24.1 3.0 4.1 

Asian 1.4 1.5 2:2 1.5 0.8 

American Indian 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.3 0.1 

Other 62.3 59.5 62.6 20.1 75.2 
Female Gender (%) 49.9 53.2 46.6 44.0 53.4 
Special Education Status (%) 28.6 23.3 29.5 15.6 14.4 
First Language Not English (%) 31.2 27.0 32.6 9.5 15.1 
Limited English Proficiency (%) 15.5 8.6 16.4 1.5 2.2 
Free & Reduced Lunch Status (%) 7T7A 72.4 80.9 48.3 52.5 
Attendance (mean) 150.5 159.5 148.5 167.5 166.1 
MCAS ELA Performance Level (%) 

Advanced 3 2 5 7 14 

Proficient 34 42 29 56 54 

Needs Improvement 45 46 45 31 25 

Failing 19 11 21 5 7 
MCAS ELA Scaled Score (mean) 234.3 235.7 233.5 242.0 244.2 
Enrollment 1,380 1,632 1,320 1,437 1,200 


Note. Data were obtained from the Massachusetts Department of Education and presented for the 2010 school 
year. “Other” includes a combination of White, Black, Asian, American Indian, Native Hawaiian, and 
Hispanic. The maximum number of days of attendance is 180. 


As noted previously, variation was observed among aggregate demographic characteristics 


and ELA performance between the two districts. 
Statistical Analyses 


Analyses were conducted to answer two research questions. The first question had been 
posed in prior years: (1) Was SIM-CERT implementation associated with between-school 
differences in ELA achievement scores? The second question was included in this final year 


of analysis and reporting: (2) Controlling for schools’ average performance on ELA scores, 
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was variation in implementation over time related to ELA scores, such that within schools, 


were ELA scores better during the years when implementation was better? 


The model fit to the data to address the first research question does not include school-fixed 
effects, so implementation variation was estimated across schools, while the model fit to 


address the second research question does include school-fixed effects. 


Schools were the primary unit of analysis, with student scores aggregated at the school level. 
The analytic process included: (1) fitting initial models to estimate increases in student 
achievement over time; (2) assessing covariates for inclusion in the final model, if 
significant, given degrees of freedom; and (3) assessing any difference in student 
achievement scores between schools (see Exhibit 2) or within schools over time (see Exhibit 


3) as predicted by variation in SIM-CERT training and implementation scores. 
Analytic Model and Specifications 


The dependent variable (outcome) used to estimate the impact of the targeted intervention on 
students’ ELA achievement, as previously noted, was the state English language arts 
assessment (MCAS ELA). These scores were measured on a continuous scale, using the 


scaled scores provided by the state, aggregated at the school level. 


The amount of variance to be predicted between schools in aggregate ELA outcome scores, 
over time, was 79%. The subsequent models that were fit as precursors show that, on 
average, test scores improved over time (time coefficient is significantly greater than zero). 
However, no significant school-level covariates were identified to be included in final 
models at the p <.05 level.'*? This threshold for significance is lower than the p <.20 rule for 


the exclusion of covariates for other reported analyses (e.g., targeted impacts) due to limited 


'S3 Individually, school-level measures of percent Limited English Proficiency and percent Special Education Status were 
significant predictors as was the district indicator, but together in the model none were significant. 
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degrees of freedom to predict any remaining between-school variation. All of the 


demographic variables presented in the prior exhibit were assessed. 
Impact and Implementation Results Summary 


Between School Results 


Was SIM-CERT implementation associated with between-school differences in ELA 


achievement scores? 


The results for the first set of analyses included in Exhibit 38 appear to indicate SIM-CERT 
implementation measures were associated with between-school differences in ELA scores. 
The models presented in Exhibit 57 indicate two of the four measures of SIM-CERT training 
and implementation levels were predictive. Schools that met the minimum training 
requirements had higher average ELA scores than schools that did not meet the minimum 
training requirements. Similarly, schools that exceeded the required classroom 
implementation thresholds also had higher average ELA scores. These results were 


consistent with those reported in prior years. 
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Exhibit 57. Multilevel models describing the relationship between participating Striving 
Readers schools’ MCAS ELA scores and SIM-CERT 


Model | Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 


Fixed Effects 
Intercept 232.39%**  238.99%** 226.08*** 238.47%*% 
(0.71) (4.95) (1.99) (3.11) 
Time 1.43*** 0.95~ 2.09% ** 1.06 
(0.26) (.49) (0.43) (0.68) 
SIM-CERT 
Minimum-—Required Training 9.68% ** --- --- --- 
(1.01) 
Minimum-Required Classroom Implementation * —_ --- -1.94 --- --- 
(5.48) 
Exceeded—Required Classroom Implementation * —_--- --- 17.99*** — --- 
(3.09) 
Minimum-Required Training Content ” --- --- --- 0.20 
(2.86) 
Random Effects 
oi --- 15.42 = 16.34~ 
(13.55) (12.77) 
Oe 121 “3068 4.94** 4.59* 
(1.00) (1.25) (1.70) (2.29) 


Goodness-of-Fit 
-2LL 97.1 83.4 81.1 66.6 


~p<.10,*p<.05, **p<.01, ***p<.001 


“The minimum and exceeded levels of classroom implementation were not assessed in the initial grant year 
when specifications were provided. 

>The adequate score for the content delivery for professional development was added in Year 3 at the request of 
the district and was approved by the developer. 


Note. Standard errors are in parentheses. 


The reported minimum and exceeded levels of classroom implementation were assessed in 
only three of the four years included in these analyses (2008, 2009, and 2010). The receipt of 
required training content was assessed in only two of the four years included in these 
analyses (2009 and 2010). Because only one of the SIM-CERT implementation measures 


was collected in every year, a potential association with the outcome may be underestimated. 
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However, the results do not imply that higher implementation caused higher ELA 
achievement scores. It is equally plausible that schools that were already higher performing 
in terms of ELA scores were more likely to meet the minimum training requirements, and 
also that that higher performing schools in terms of ELA scores were more likely to 


implement SIM-CERT at a higher level. 


Within School Results 


Controlling for schools’ average performance on ELA scores, was variation in 
implementation over time related to ELA scores, such that within schools, were ELA scores 


better during the years when implementation was better? 


The results for the second set of analyses included in Exhibit 58 appear to indicate SIM- 
CERT implementation measures were not associated with ELA scores within schools, over 
time. There was no evidence that when an individual school varied in implementation levels 
over time, ELA scores were better in the years when the implementation occurred at higher 


levels. No variation in scores was present to be predicted. 


As noted previously, only one of the SIM-CERT implementation measures was collected in 
every year, potentially underestimating an association with the outcome. In addition, three of 
the five schools never met adequate levels of professional development at any point over 
time. These schools could never attain adequate training levels as planned because sessions 
were delivered after the school year ended. Delivering the complete training in the summer 
following the implementation school year meant that these schools were always attempting to 


“catch up.” 
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Exhibit 58. Multilevel models describing the relationship within participating Striving 
Readers schools’ MCAS ELA scores and SIM-CERT across study years 


Model | Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 


Fixed Effects 
Intercept 232.62 239.80 236.28 235.41 
(0.92) (4.78) (5.02) (2.13) 
Time 1.38*** 0.62 0.85 1.05 
(0.24) (0.51) (0.54) (0.68) 
SIM-CERT 
Minimum-—Required Training 1.39 --- --- --- 
(4.11) 
Minimum-Required Classroom Implementation“ —_ --- -6.59 --- --- 
(5.86) 
Exceeded—Required Classroom Implementation * —_ --- --- -3.35 --- 
(6.94) 
Minimum-Required Training Content ° --- --- --- -0.35 
(2.95) 
School 
School B 0.85 0.75 1.33 1.46 
(1.07) (1.32) (4.88) (1.95) 
School C -0.85 -1.26 -0.79 -0.05 
(1.07) (1.32) (4.89) (2.19) 
School D 5.68~ 7.80% ** 7.74 7.69** 
(2.72) (1.48) (5.22) (1.92) 
School E 6.84~ 8.37% ** 7.92 8.51** 
(3.50) (1.86) (5.40) (2.22) 
Random Effects 
Gi. oe a (1 a 
(4.37) 
ore 2.88** 2.95** 3.18** 4.61* 
(0.96) (1.16) (1.25) (2.30) 


Goodness-of-Fit 
-2LL 80.3 58.7 59.4 42.1 


~p<.10,*p<.05, **p<.01, ***p<.001 


“The minimum and exceeded levels of classroom implementation were not assessed in the initial grant year 
when specifications were provided. 

>The adequate score for the content delivery for professional development was added in Year 3 at the request of 
the district and was approved by the developer. 


Note. Standard errors are in parentheses. 
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Finally, implementation study results indicate that a number of other interventions began 
school-wide in the treatment schools in Springfield over the course of the Striving Readers 
grant. When the onset of these additional interventions was assessed to determine if there 
was a relationship between outcome scores and the “shock” of the introduction of these 
interventions as separate from SIM-CERT, none was observed, though results were 


considered to be “borderline” and not fully conclusive. 
Whole-School Impact and Implementation Summary 


In summary, the results of this descriptive analyses (not implying causation) indicated that 
two of the four measures of SIM-CERT training and implementation levels were predictive 
of ELA achievement between schools. Three of the four SIM-CERT implementation 
variables were not measured in every program year, and therefore a potential association with 
the outcome may be underestimated. However, the results do not imply that higher 
implementation levels caused higher ELA achievement scores. Additional explanations for 
observed results include the possibility that higher performing schools, in terms of ELA 
achievement scores, may be more likely to implement SIM-CERT at higher levels. That is, 
schools performing at higher levels could be doing so as a result of factors unrelated to SIM- 
CERT, such as less staff and administrative turnover, potentially resulting in more clearly 


defined leadership and stability as a result. 


Additional results indicate implementation was not a significant predictor of the growth in 
ELA achievement scores in the treatment years, within schools. There was no evidence that 
when an individual school varies in implementation levels over time, ELA achievement 
scores were better in the years when implementation occurred at higher levels. However, 
three of the five schools never met adequate levels of professional development at any point 
over time. Delivering the complete training in the summer following the implementation 
school year meant that these schools were always attempting to “catch up,” and this could 
explain a lack of observed results. Finally, there were a number of other interventions 


implemented school-wide in the treatment schools in Springfield over the course of the 
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Striving Readers, making disentangling SIM-CERT results difficult. Although attempts to 
assess the impact of the onset of these interventions versus SIM-CERT did not yield clear 
results, such an outcome could have been the result of an inability to define the onset more 


clearly rather than the mark of no influence at all. 
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XII. Evaluation Summary 


The evaluation of the Springfield-Chicopee’s Striving Readers Program had the primary goal of 
rigorously assessing the effectiveness of the interventions as implemented on reading 
achievement. In addition, implementation studies were included to present a broad picture of the 
overall level of implementation in context and a sense of the variability that may have occurred. 
Differing institutional contexts or constraints influenced the ways in which intervention 
components were implemented. Districts and schools possessed their own unique complexities, 
which may have supported or hindered implementation and, in turn, affected outcomes. Finally, 


implementation analysis indicated barriers faced and addressed throughout the grant period. 


Final results from the implementation of Striving Readers interventions to date in Springfield 
and Chicopee school districts indicated a positive and significant impact on student reading 
achievement of one of the two targeted interventions. The impact of the whole-school 
intervention was not established. Implementation studies also indicated alignment of contextual 


results with outcomes observed and provided a deeper perspective regarding observed results. 


The Springfield and Chicopee school districts have overcome many obstacles in the 
development, planning, and implementation of their Striving Readers grant. In particular, two 
dissimilar districts have implemented two targeted interventions (all other SR grantees 
implemented only one) as well as one whole-school intervention. Implementation studies 
reporting barriers to implementation in Year | resulted from both contextual and contractual 
factors, which did not necessarily emerge from the intervention models but may have resulted 
from attempts to fit the models as required into this context. Some of the contextual factors 
included the urban setting, population, and student needs; the various policies of the schools and 
districts addressing scheduling and administrative issues; and general staffing and personnel 
matters. Contractual complexities specifically refer to the requirements for the grant 
implementation; the monitoring and oversight of the fidelity of implementation; and the 


observance of the rigorous research specifications. 
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Given the challenges inherent in creating a successful collaboration between two districts and 
implementing two interventions, it is not surprising that complexities arose which would not 


normally be encountered in a standard literacy program implementation. 


An initial barrier related to the rigorous research requirements, for example, involved the 
cooperation, ability, and willingness of both districts to incorporate a “true” control group to 
address the counterfactual (i.e., what would happen in the absence of treatment). Additional 
challenges involved the need to standardize implementation across two very different district and 
school systems. Intervention plans necessitated consistent tailoring to accommodate rigorous 
research study requirements, and district staff and evaluators spent unanticipated time to ensure 
successful implementation. At the same time, districts faced turnover in lead program staff and 
administrators, challenges related to communication with stakeholders and participants, and 
complications in screening, placing, and tracking the population of students who were randomly 


assigned to participate in the targeted interventions. 


These difficulties have had some lasting influence, but over time the districts have sought to 
address each one as presented in the evaluation reports. Progress was made in overcoming many 
of the barriers outlined, particularly in Year 2, but also throughout Year 3. Several of the 
barriers remained insurmountable, particularly in Springfield as they faced unique challenges 
related to scheduling planned targeted intervention time; a lack of available planned in-service 


training for the whole school intervention; and high rates of administrative and teacher turnover. 


However, districts implemented each of the targeted interventions while maintaining the 
integrity of the randomized controlled trial design and assignment to the best of their ability and 
repeatedly demonstrated their commitment to ensuring the success of the grant. District staff 
collaborated fully with evaluators in all phases of the evaluation. Their serious consideration of 
any potential positive or negative influences on study outcomes as well as “full disclosure” has 
been commendable. Such diligence ensures that these final study results have produced 
information that can be used by policymakers, district administrators, and school staff to make 


confident choices regarding effective literacy interventions for their students. 
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